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Industry Must Recognize Law 
of Diminishing Returns 


By RAY B. PRESCOTT 


ro rising challenge of the use of the machine by society will not be abated by the 
demise of Technocracy. Just as long as serious recurrences of unemployment are 
possible, there will and must be an intensifying search for remedial measures. 

We of the mechanical industries, who are largely responsible for the growth of 
mechanization, owe it to ourselves as well as to the public, to possess ourselves of the 
facts concerning the relationship of our own work to the public welfare. For only upon 
a knowledge of facts can there be an outcome of sound remedial measures leading to 


more stability. 


The accompanying article by Ray B. Prescott, an authority on the laws of industrial 
growth, will be read with keen interest because of its direct applications to our own 
industries and because it will supplement and aid in the interpretation of the factual 
data to be presented in Mr. Giele’s series, which was introduced by an article in THE 


[Vr Columbia group who until 
recently called themselves Tech- 
nocrats have overlooked in their 
estimate of the future industrial 
progress of this country the funda- 
mental law that underlies not only the 
evolutionary growth of all successful 
industries, but the growth of the popu- 
lation of all countries as well. 


Curve (a) on chart 1 represents the 
type of industrial growth as expressed 
by the Columbia group, which is an 
exponential or compound interest 
curve and may be written (y = a*). 
This type of curve continues to in- 
crease indefinitely at an increasing 
rate. If the course of industry is 
studied, however, it will be observed 
that it traces an S-type of curve, sim- 
ilar to curve (b) on chart 1. This 
type of curve is a double exponential 
curve and may be written by the equa- 
tion (y = ab“). 

All industries follow curve (a) in 
a general way during the early stages 
of their evolution but sooner or later 
they reach a point of diminishing re- 
turns, from which point the industry 
continues to increase but at a dimin- 
ishing rate. To think that an indus- 
try can expand continuously at an 
creasing rate or at the same rate is 
as absurd as saying that a human be- 
ing can grow indefinitely in size. 
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1—Below, industrial growth as expressed 


by Technocracy. Above, actual 
industrial growth. 


law of 


In the growth of all industries there 
are three distinct periods in their evo- 
lution, which are as follows: 

1. Period of experimentation 
2. Period of exploitation 


3. Period of stability 


In the first, or “period of experi- 
mentation,” an industry perfects its 
product and endeavors to secure its 
acceptance by the possible consumers. 
Some industries have their product 
accepted readily, while others may 
struggle for years for this accom- 
plishment. How soon a product is 
accepted depends upon factors such 
as price, utility, character of effort 
put forward by the industry, and 
many others. The way these various 
factors combine determines the rate 
of progress that an industry makes 
in each period of its evolution. Until 
the public inertia to accept new prod- 
ucts is overcome, of course, an indus- 
try can make little or no progress. 

However, with the overcoming of 
this inertia and the general accept- 
ance of a product by the possible con- 
sumers, the industry grows rapidly 
and enters the “period of exploita- 
tion.” In the beginning of this period, 
every industry starts with a backlog 
of potential buyers who desire the 
product and must be satisfied. There- 
fore, in this period the industry has 














little or no worry about over-produc- 
tion until this backlog of potential 
buyers is satisfied, which sooner or 
later will happen. When this occurs 
the growth of this industry has 
reached the point of diminishing re- 
turns; i. e., the point from which the 
growth continues, but at a decreasing 
rate. The rate of progress an indus- 
try makes during this period, as in 
any other, depends upon the combina- 
tion of the many factors that go to 
make up the successful manufacturing 
and marketing methods. But as soon 
as the backlog of potential buyers is 
satisfied, the demand for the product 
becomes primarily one of replacing 
the worn-out product with only a small 
proportion of new buyers coming into 
the market. 




























Period of Stability 


When an industry has reached the 
point of diminishing returns it natu- 
rally enters the third period, known 
as the “period of stability.” In this 
period it is no longer possible to pro- 
duce without first determining what 
the market will absorb because of the 
danger of over-producing. This period 
marks the end of rapid expansion with 
its wide margin of profit in which er- 
rors can be absorbed unnoticed. It is 
imperative, now, to determine accu- 
rately just what can be sold and to 
produce to meet this demand. Any 
industry or individual manufacturer, 
failing to recognize these conditions, 
will soon be facing financial difficulties 
from over-production. 


It is the failure on the part of the 
Technocrats to recognize the “funda- 
mental law of growth” of an industry 
which allows them to assume that an 











































2—Growth of United States population. 






















6—Growth of loans and discounts in all 
United States banks. 
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industry continues to expand indefi- 
nitely with an increasing rate of ex- 
pansion, when it actually increases 
slowly at first, then expands rapidly 
and finally flattens off, increasing then 
only at a decreasing rate. 


Population Curves 


Curves tracing the growth of popu- 
lation in the United States, France, 
Germany and England, all show quite 
different rates of growth, but the type 
of curve in each instance is the same, 
as explained above. All these coun- 
tries are in different stages of their 
evolutionary growth. The settling of 
the United States commenced in the 
early part of the seventeenth century 
and had reached only a little over 
15,000,000 by 1840, a period of about 
200 years. In the next 90 years, how- 
ever, it multiplied about eight times 
and is now just commencing to flatten 
out, indicating that it is just entering 
the “period of stability.” 

The growth of the population of 
France is quite different. From 1515 
to 1765, a period of 250 years, the 
population increased 1.6 times and 
more than doubled the rate of in- 
crease by multiplying 1.65 times in the 
next 100 years or less than half the 
time. About 1862 the rate of growth 
of the population tapered off very 
rapidly, increasing only about 8 per 
cent in the next 70 years. 

Prior to the beginning of the 19th 
century, the population figures of Ger- 
many were little more than rough es- 
timates because Germany was not as 
we know it today but was made up 
of a group of independent principali- 
ties. From 1796 to 1896 the popula- 
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United States. 


3—Growth of population of France. 
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7—Production of passenger cars in the 
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tion of Germany multiplied 2.5 times 
but increased only 20 per cent in the 
next 30 years. 


The population of England in- 
creased from 6,000,000 to 9,000,000 in 
200 years from 1528 to 1728, while in 
the next 180 years it multiplied five 
times. Since then the growth has been 
sharply abated by the war. Some of 
this loss has been regained, but it is 
also quite evident that the rapid 
growth of the last 200 years has been 
arrested. Just what form the flatten- 
ing off will take is somewhat difficult 
to estimate without considerable 
study. 

It can readily be seen from the ac- 
companying population charts 2, 3, 4 
and 5 that the important European 
countries have had population growths 
quite different from that of the United 
States as well as from each other. 
But at the same time, all trace the 
same kind or type of curve in that 
they grow slowly at first, then expand 
rapidly and finally level off. It will 
be noticed, also, that the time and rate 
of growth in each period is very dif- 
ferent. 


Loans and Discounts Savings 


The growth of loans and discounts, 
which reflects the industrial growth 
of the country, is also showing signs 
now of leveling off, as indicated in 
Chart 6, indicating that industry in 
the United States is entering a new 
era, or the “period of stability.” This 
means that the period of rapid ex- 
pansion is passing in a natural way 
into the period of diminishing rate 
of growth and in so doing is follow- 
ing the “fundamental law of growth.” 
The growth of saving deposits has 
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8—Production of pig iron in the 


United States. 
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4—Growth of population of Germany. 


paralleled the industrial growth of 
the country and so from the enor- 
mously rapid growth of industry has 
come a comparable increase in wealth 
to millions of working people. 


The charts 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12 
show the growth of several basic in- 
dustries and farm crops and indicate 
very clearly how definitely they fol- 
low the “fundamental law of growth.” 
They all show very different rates of 
growth in their first two periods and 
different lengths of time for each pe- 
riod. But they have all entered the 
“period of stability,” which means 
that their period of rapid growth and 
expansion is over. It means that these 
industries will not continue to expand 
as they have in the past, but will con- 
tinue to grow at a decreasing rate. 
This is entirely contrary to the the- 
ories of the Technocrats, who esti- 
mate that they will continue to ex- 
pand at an increasing rate. 


Leveling Off in Curves 


These curves, showing the growth 
of the population in the United States 
and the leading countries of Europe. 
certainly do not follow any such equa- 
tion as P = bt’, nor do the production 
curves, shown above, follow any such 
equation as F = at*. Such curves as 
the Technocrats use take the form of 
a parabola, which continues to rise 
indefinitely, the rate depending upon 
the degree of the equation. These 
curves can never reach a point of di- 
minishing returns and then level off. 
The process of leveling off simply in- 
dicates that the backlog of potential 
buyers, existing at the beginning of 
the second period, has been taken care 








10—Production of bituminous coal in the 
United States. 
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of and that henceforth the major de- 
mand for the product is going to be 
for replacement purposes, a few new 
buyers appearing each year. In this 
final period the growth of an indus- 
try closely approximates the growth 
of population. 


At the present time we are in a pe- 
riod of transition from the second 
phase of the industrial growth of the 
country to the last stage. The proc- 
ess is painful under normal condi- 
tions, but it is many times more pain- 
ful under the present extremely ab- 
normal conditions. We are entering 
a new era in our industrial progress 
in which it is necessary to formulate 
entirely new policies of manufactur- 
ing and merchandising. That this is 
true for a number of our basic indus- 
tries is shown in the above curves. 
But just because American industries 
are entering upon this new era and 
just because there happen to be some 
10 million people out of work at the 
present time, it does not necessarily 
follow that there is going to be any 
radical decrease in employment. 
There are a number of industries that 
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9—American consumption of cotton. 
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11—Production of corn in the United 

States. (Note effect of prohibition en- 
actment). 
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5—Growth of population of England. 


are still in their second phase of de- 
velopment, and experience has shown 
us that most of the people now out of 
work will be absorbed in the still rap- 
idly growing industries. The well 
stabilized industries will continue, 
with the return of normal times, to 
employ approximately the same num- 
ber of people as they employed in the 
past. 


Electrically Welded Pipe 


A new electric welding process for 
producing pipe out of Toncan iron has 
been developed by the Republic Steel 
Corpn. This was described briefly in 
the statement signed by the Republic 
Steel Corpn., appearing in THE IRON 
AcE of Jan. 5. As part of this item the 
Republic Steel Corpn. said: “We be- 
lieve this is the first time an iron pipe 
of corrosion-resisting character has 
been produced by any method other 
than the conventional fire welding 
methods.” 


The American Rolling Mill Co. now 
informs us that for more than two 
years it has been making spiral welded 
pipe by the electric arc welding meth- 
od and using Armco ingot iron coils, 
which iron, it points out, is a promi- 
nent corrosion-resistant material. 








Steam turbines for driving pumps, 
fans, compressors, pulverizers and in 
general adapted to any prime mover 
application are now built by the Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
in sizes of 90 to 500 hp. They are of 
two and three stages, and if not op- 
erated condensing, the exhaust gives a 
supply of low-pressure steam for proc- 
ess work or seasonal heating or other 
purposes. The company has compiled 
the specifications of the units in the 
form of an illustrated leaflet. 
ar 
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12—Production of wheat in the 
States. 
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Job Standardization: Its Aims aniystall 


, | VHE value of time study was not 
fully recognized at the outset 
and was generally opposed by 

both employer and employee. The 

employer did not see how anyone, 
seemingly unfamiliar with the con- 
ditions existing in his shop, could 
with a stop watch correct the incon- 
sistencies which his foremen with 
their years of experience had been 
unable to control. They judged time 

study from the surface only and did 

not investigate the underlying prin- 

ciples. 


The opposition of the employee was 
a little more justifiable. For years he 
had suffered from various attempts at 
time setting, and he had no reason to 
believe that the new method would 
be any better than the old ones had 
been. The stop watch appeared to him 
as an inhuman device for reducing 
him to the status of a machine, and 
it was no easy task to convince him 
that time study would work to his 
advantage. He was convinced, how- 
ever, and now, where a group of men 
have been working under a good in- 
centive system based on time study, 
it would be very hard, if not im- 
possible, to get them to go back to 
former methods. They realize that 
they get fair treatment and justice 
under the time study system, and they 
know that they have the opportunity 
to earn all that their abilities will 
permit without fear of a reduction in 
time values. 


Job Analysis Must Take Precedence 


The aims of job study are to sub- 
ject each operation of a given piece of 
work to a close analysis, in order that 
every unnecessary operation may be 
eliminated and in order to determine 
the quickest and best method of per- 
forming each necessary operation; 
also to standardize equipment, meth- 
ods, and working conditions; then, and 
not until then, to determine by scien- 
tific measurement the number of 
hours required for the job. 


It is because job study aims to do 
more than merely set time values 
that it has gained for itself such an 
important position in modern manage- 
ment. Because of the elimination of 
waste of time, effort and material, and 
because of the speeding up of stand- 
ard operations and processes by close 
study and searching analysis, job- 
study work is now recognized by every 
progressive plant manager to be a 
leading factor in mass production, low 
costs and efficient operation. 


For purposes of discussion, an aver- 
age man will be defined as a man 
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who has been working on a given class 
of work long enough to know it 
thoroughly, who has aptitude for the 
work, and who possesses normal in- 
telligence and enough education to do 
such work satisfactorily. It must be 
borne in mind that an average laborer 
and an average tool maker are two 
different types and that the length 
of time necessary to learn a job 
thoroughly may vary from a few 
hours for a dipper in a paint shop 
to several years for a man engaged 
in assembly work on large equipment. 


It is of little use to establish a time 
value on an operation if the method 
of performing the operation is to be 
changed overnight. The method must 
be studied, analyzed and discussed 
from every angle before the time 
study is taken. This whole procedure 
is called job standardization. 


Using a production job as an ex- 
ample, it may be said that the job is 
not standardized unless each piece is 
delivered to the operator in the same 
condition and it is possible for him to 
perform his portion of the work on 
each piece by completing a set cycle 
of motions that include a definite 
amount of work with the same equip- 
ment and under uniform working con- 
ditions. Once this standardization is 
effected and found to be workable, the 
time value is established accordingly; 
then it is reasonable to expect the 
operator to do the job within the 
allowed time by continuing to follow 
the prescribed method. 


Some of the things which must be 
considered in standardizing work are 
labor-saving tools, jigs and fixtures, 
most efficient cutting speeds and feeds, 
arrangement of the work bench, 
material-handling equipment, methods 
and motions used by the workman, 
and working conditions, such as light, 
heat and ventilation. 


Selecting the Operator 


Whenever several operators are 
doing the same work, the one from 
whom the best results can be obtained 
is selected for the study. It is of con- 
siderable assistance to have the con- 
fidence and cooperation of the oper- 
ator. Intelligence breeds understand- 
ing, and understanding of job stand- 
ardization principles by the workman 
generally commands cooperation. 





Hence, it is well to study the more 
intelligent operator. He can be rea- 
soned with and is more likely to receive 
favorably the analyst’s suggestions 
to experiment with new methods or 
ideas. He may make some good sug- 
gestions himself. The operator selected 
is thoroughly accustomed to the meth- 
od of doing the work so that he pro- 
ceeds from one motion to the next 
without hesitation or delay in an effi- 
cient and systematic manner. The 
operator who likes his work and has 
a reputation for doing good work is 
usually a good choice, for he un- 
doubtedly has analyzed the job to a 
certain extent himself, 


Other advantages being equal, it is 
more desirable to make the study on 
the work of the more skillful operator, 
not because a minimum performance 
time is to be secured but because the 
more highly skilled man is also more 
consistent and more systematic. His 
skill is, of course, taken into consider- 
ation when the leveling process which 
will be described later is used. It is not 
good policy to study an operator who 
has an antagonistic attitude, if it can 
be avoided. If there is no better choice, 
an effort should be made to convert 
the antagonist before proceeding with 
the study. This is often accomplished 
by explaining the purposes of job 
standardization. 

Ordinarily, judgment is passed on 
the merits of a worker, in a very 
general way, by saying that he is 
above average, average, or below aver- 
age. This classification conveys some 
idea of relative ability, but when one 
stops to analyze what is really meant, 
he finds that such a description is in- 
adequate because no workman is, or 
should be, judged on the basis of any 
single characteristic which influences 
his ability as an operator. The char- 
acteristics upon which a man should 
be judged are: 

Attitude: feeling towards work, fellow work- 
ers and company. 

Conduct: attention to work. 

Dependability: attendance, punctuality and re- 
liability. 

Intelligence: judgment, resourcefulness and 
ease of learning. 

Performance: quality and quantity of work. 

Physical qualities: physique, health and 
strength . 


It will be readily appreciated that a 
worker may be above average, aver- 
age, or below average in any one of 
those characteristics, and it is neces- 
sary to consider all of these details 
or as many of them as possible in 
choosing the operator. 
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The methods and purposes of job 
standardization are explained to 
workers who are not accustomed to 
working under observation. Often they 
do not understand that it is of no ad- 
vantage to them purposely to intro- 
duce delays and unnecessary motions. 
They are told that such things are 
not included in the allowed time and 
that they merely complicate the 
study. 


Operators generally misinterpret 
the motives of the analyst when he 
selects the skilled man for his study. 
They are inclined to feel that the 
allowed time will be based upon that 
man’s performance, thus making it 
very difficult, if not impossible, for 


F OR those who may be considering the introduction of time studies 
or who have had adverse experiences in their application, the pro- 
cedure in the case of Westinghouse plants will be distinctly helpful. 
What is emphasized in the Westinghouse practice, in addition to recog- 
nition at all times of the human factors, is that time studies are secondary 
to standardizing the job, including in this machines, materials, methods 


and conditions. 


The author’s contribution has been divided into two parts; the first 
is devoted to the aims of job standardization and its installation, and 
the second to a detailed explanation of the making of time studies. 


the average man to do the job in the 
time given. This is, of course, incorrect 
and an attempt is made to have them 
understand that the leveling method 
of determining allowances enables the 
analyst to arrive at the correct time 
regardless of the speed and the skill 
with which the operator works. 


Recording Observations and Informa- 
tion 


When a job has been properly an- 
alyzed and standardized, the sequence 
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of motions has been given some con- 
sideration. This, the first step in actual 
observation, is worthy of close study; 
it draws upon knowledge and judg- 
ment more than might at first be sup- 
posed. Every motion and elementary 
operation performed by the worker is 
exactly defined in a very few well- 
chosen words and in a limited space 
on the observation form. This de- 
mands familiarity with technical as 
well as practical shop terms, and a 
' (Continued on Advertising Page I4) 
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Fig. 1.—Model time study showing summary and computations of elemental allowed times completed. 
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Liquid Baths for Heat Treating—Buth | 


heated in as many ways as are 


Be or pot-type furnaces are 
oven furnaces. 


Fuel-Fired Furnaces 


Oil-fired pot furnaces are satisfac- 
tory in very large sizes, though not, 
as a rule, so desirable as other types 
in smaller units because of the long 
flames which are characteristic of 
oil-burners. The reason for the de- 
sirability of shorter flames will be 
apparent when the design of pot 
furnaces is discussed, further on. Gas- 
firing is entirely satisfactory, pro- 
vided furnaces are properly designed. 


Electric Furnaces 


Electric pot furnaces of several 
types have been more or less success- 
fully used, A good resistance furnace, 
with metallic heating elements sur- 
rounding the pot, is excellent for low 
and medium-temperature operation, 
provided care is taken to keep the 
bath material away from the resistors, 
although furnaces of this type are 
usually more expensive to buy than 
are fuel-fired furnaces. 


The direct-resistance type of furn- 
ace has been used with some success. 
Two electrodes are lowered into the 
bath, or the pot can serve as one of 
the electrodes. The bath is heated by 
the current passing through the bath 
itself. In the case of salt, special means 
must be taken in this furnace to start 
the melting of the solid salt, and care 
must be taken during melting to pre- 
vent local overheating of the salt. 
After the bath is entirely molten, how- 
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ever, this type of furnace is inher- 
ently very efficient, as the heat is gen- 
erated right where it is wanted. 


Another type of electric furnace 
which has, I believe, more desirable 
features than any other, is the core- 
less induction furnace. The furnace 
itself, including induction coil, is very 
cheap (Fig. 2), but the oscillator or 
other source of the required high- 
frequency current is not. If high-fre- 
quency current were available at a 
low price, I should unhesitatingly 
recommend the induction furnace over 
all other types for all small pot-type 
furnaces, with the exception of oil 
baths.° 


Furnace Design and Operation 


A few generally important points 
of design and operation, which apply 
more or less to all types of bath furn- 
aces, follow: 


(1) Apply heat as near the top of the 
pot as possible, in order to obtain more 
uniform temperature and to start melting 
solid bath material at the top. All baths 
are hotter near the bottom than at the 
top, because of the high radiation losses 
from the surface. As all bath materials 
expand when heated, melting first near 
the bottom causes heavy pressure to be 
applied to the pot, with resultant deforma- 
tion and early failure. To further assist 
in relieving this pressure, especially in 
cyanide and salt baths, a tapered metal 
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iG. 2.—Essential parts of a high- 
frequency induction furnace for 
heating a salt bath. The induc- 
tion coil is of copper tubing, 
through which water flows con- 
tinuously. The furnace may be 
protected by inclosing in a box of 
asbestos wood or other non-inflam- 
mable, electrically resistant mate- 
rial. Nearly all the power is ab- 
sorbed by the pot, though small 
currents are present in the bath; 
some high-temperature salt mix- 
tures become less nearly neutral to 
steel as a result of these currents. 
The use of a thicker steel pot, or 
a thick-walled graphite container, 
tends to reduce the intensity of 
the stray currents. 
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plug, as long as the pot is deep, may be 
immersed vertically in the bath at the 
time of shutdown ; before remelting loosen 
the plug with hammer-blows on the side, 
and remove it. (Fig. 3.) 


(2) In fuel-fired furnaces, the flame 
should not impinge upon the pot; circular 
pots, with tangentially placed burners 
near the top, should be used whenever 
possible. The furnace shouid be vented 
at the bottom for the removal of flues 
gases. It sometimes pays to conduct the 
waste gases into an adjacent chamber 
where they may be used for preheating 
work. (Fig. 4.) 


(3) Bath materials and the fumes 
therefrom should be kept out of combus- 
tion or heating chambers, as refractories 
and heating elements are readily attacked, 
especially by salts. 

(4) Combustion chamber atmosphere is 
important in relation to pot life. With 
steel pots in fuel-fired furnaces, a slightly 
reducing or soft flame is desirable. All 
openings should be plugged when the fur- 
nace is shut down, to prevent circulation 
of air which would scale the hot container. 


(5) Pots are best if made of forged 
material, and, in the interest of efficient 
heat transfer, should be as thin as prac- 
ticable. In the low and medium-temper- 
ature ranges, the pots need not be pro- 
tected from the flames, but in high 
temperature operation, it is advisable to 
protect the pot with a silicon carbide or 
other highly-conductive refractory thim- 
ble (Fig. 5). The temperature lag thus 
induced makes automatic control difficult, 
but plain steel pots would not last long 
above 1800 deg. F (980 deg. C.) unless 
protected in some manner. In fact, even 
protected as suggested, a pressed steel pot 
will last only about two days in high-speed 
steel hardening. This seems an expensive 
item, and it is unless the quantity of work 
hardened in that two days is large. Plain 
steel, moreover, isas cheap as anything for 
this application, with the possible excep- 
tion of graphite or clay-graphite, which 
may be used with some high-temperature 
salt baths. 

(6) Furnaces should be of sufficient 
capacity to prevent a large drop in bath 
temperature when work is immersed, and 
to allow all work to be immersed without 
touching or nearly touching the sides or 
bottom of the pot. 


(7) Layouts requiring three or four 
heated chambers, as in high-speed steel 
bath hardening, may be made by combin- 
ing the several units into one furnace (°*). 
Waste heat from the hottest chambers 
may be utilized in this way, but better 
temperature control is usually obtainable 
with separate units. In the medium-tem- 
perature range, however, it is equally de- 
sirable to utilize the waste heat for pre- 
heating, and this can be done with no 





(5) H. C. Knerr: “A New Method for 
Heat Treating High-Speed Steel”; Trans. 
American Society for Steel Treating, Vol. 
XV, No. 3 (March, 1929), pages 429 to 


450. 
“) BE. L. Wood: “A Modern Heat 
Treating Department;” Forging-Stamp- 


ing-Heat Treating, September, 1925. 
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» nbo is the eighth and last article in a series on liquid baths for heat 
treating. The author discusses in this section furnaces for such baths 
and also the problem of temperature measurements. 

Previous articles have included those on oil and lead baths in THE 
IRON AGE of Sept 1, 1932, on cyanides in the issue of Sept. 15, on 
salt baths in general in that for Sept. 29, on low-temperature mixtures in 
the issue for Oct. 20, on medium-temperature mixtures (first portion) 
in that for Nov. 10, with the second portion in the issue of Dec 8, and 
on high-temperature mixtures in that of Dec. 22. 
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sacrifice of control, as the single chamber 
which heats the bath is ordinarily the 
only one requiring exactness of tempera- 
ture. 

(8) The heat losses in a bath furnace 
include, besides the usual wall and flue 
losses of oven furnaces, a large but con- 
stant (at a given temperature) radiation 
loss from the surface of the bath. Insula- 
tion is still important, in pot furnaces, to 
help prevent rapid fluctuations of temper- 
ature. To conserve heat, pots should be 
covered whenever possible. 

(9) If work is to be totally immersed 
in a bath in which ‘it will sink, wire mesh 
baskets may be used for small parts, and 
larger work or work which must be 
quenched from the bath may be suspend- 
ed on a hook by means of soft iron wire. 
The wire should be well annealed and 
must be twisted tightly with pliers in 
order to insure against work being lost in 
the pot when the wires become hot and 
sag. 

(10) A spare pot should be kept near 
every bath furnace. A small leak in a 
fuel-fired furnace will quickly be detected, 
as clouds of white “smoke” will come out 
of the flue gas exhaust vent. Time will 
then usually be available for the molten 
bath material to be ladled into the new 
pot, after which the failed pot can be 
easily removed and the newly filled pot 
let down into the furnace, with little loss 
of time. 

(11) The rate of heating of a bath de- 
pends on the following properties of the 
bath material: conductivity, specific heat, 
density, latent heat of fusion, viscosity 
and melting point. 


Temperature Measurement 


ERCURY thermometers made of 
metal are often used in oil tem- 
pering baths. These instruments are 
cheap and sufficiently accurate and 
durable at the low temperatures in- 
volved. For higher temperatures, 
thermoelectric pyrometers are uni- 
versally used. Iron vs. constantan 
couples are satisfactory up to 1500 or 
1600 deg. Fahr. (815 or 870 deg. C.) 
although many prefer to limit their 
use to a maximum of about 1200 deg. 
Fahr. (650 deg. C.) 
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Still higher temperatures call for 
chromel vs. alumel couples, which are 
often used as high as high-speed steel 
hardening temperatures. Platinum vs. 
platinum-rhodium thermocouples are, 
if properly protected, unquestionably 
longer-lived at such high tempera- 
tures, but in bath work the chromel 
vs. alumel combination, in fairly heavy 
wire, may prove more economical. 


Thermoceuple Protection 


The protection of couples is very 
important in bath heat treating. The 
wires must be protected by a non- 
porous material which is not rapidly 
decomposed by the bath, to prevent 
contact of the bath material and the 
couple. Such contact not only results 
in shortened thermocouple life, but 
also immediately causes false read- 
ings. The bath material may merely 
cause a short-circuit between the two 
thermocouple wires; this means that 
a new hot junction is established, 
probably several ‘inches from the 
original junction. In fact, the new 
junction will probably be at the sur- 
face of the bath, as this is where 
corrosive action is greatest and where 
protection tubes usually fail first. As 
previously stated, the temperature 
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IG. 3.—This shows an example 

of the use of a tapered plug to 
permit relieving the pressure due 
to the solid salt expanding while 
being heated. The plug is lowered 
into the molten bath when shut- 
ting down the furnace and is sup- 
ported in position by a bar inserted 
through a hole in the plug near its 
upper end; the bar rests on the 
furnace top. Before the next heat- 
ing of the salt begins, the plug is 
loosened by striking with a ham- 
mer, and is lifted out. In this 
figure, the pot is 14 in. in diameter 
by 20 in. deep, and the plug is 
2% in. in diameter at the bottom 

and 3% in. at the top. 


throughout a bath is not necessarily 
uniform. The hot junction of the 
thermocouple should always be im- 
mersed in the bath to the same depth 
as is the middle of the work, and 
should be placed close to the work 
and as far from the side of the pot 
as possible. 


Protection, then, should be by a 
metal tube. This means, of course, that 
the thermocouple wires must be in- 
sulated from the protection tube as 
well as from each other, except at the 
hot junction. Steel tubes may be used 
in low-temperature salt baths and in 
lead baths, although chromium-nickel- 
iron heat-resisting alloys are superior 
for the latter. For medium and high- 
temperature salt baths, alloys con- 
taining chromium are unsatisfactory, 
but pure nickel lasts several months 
if handled carefully. Nickel becomes 
brittle after a short time, but, if it 
is not subjected to shock, it does not 
leak. The failure of a nickel tube 
usually is caused by the operator ac- 
cidentally knocking it against the 
furnace, after some use, when the 
tube will break like a stick of candy. 


A tube may be drilled from a solid 
bar, or may be made by welding a 
plug of the same material in one end 
of a piece of pipe or tubing. For tem- 
peratures above 1400 deg. Fahr. (760 
deg. C.) in salt baths, heavy-walled 
tubes (up to % in.) are desirable; the 
closed end may be turned to a smaller 
diameter in order to obtain greater 
sensitivity. The thermocouple may be 
threaded on porcelain insulators be- 
fore insertion in the metal tube. 


Automatic Temperature Control 


Automatic temperature control can 
easily be applied to most bath furn- 
aces. Control will be most satisfactory 
if it is arranged so that a constant 
fuel or power consumption is main- 
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E IG, 4.—Detail of gas-fired pot furnace, showing method 
of conducting waste gases from high heat chamber 
(right) to preheat. 

A—Burners and burner tunnels in high heat chamber. 

B—Heavy metal ring, set in refractory, to support pot. 

C—Vent for insertion of torch to light furnace; this 

outlet is closed during operation. 

D—Tunnel for waste gases. 

E—Preheat chamber. 

Note that flames from burners will flow around side- 
walls of combustion chamber, following a downward 
spiral course, and through tunnel to top of preheat 
chamber, whence again spiraling downward around the 
walls. A bottomless pot may be inserted in preheat, so 
that gases escape, after flowing over work suspended 
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ihapiticipmaadins nih a therein from top. If muffle preheat is desired, a port parts as 
ta~~ 2ty-->->----315— similar to C may be cut from preheat chamber, and a of cars 
alte OA r pot with bottom and with removable cover used to con- Detroit, 
mn - On 1 tain the work. ferent 1 
a, In this example, each chamber is 18 in. in diameter duction 
P72 ares x 24 in. deep, burner tunnels are 2 in. in diameter (this hreads 
E chp. \ varies with temperature of operation and with size and war 15 
| . Boe Bg type of burners used), vent C is 5 in. x 442 in., and are 1 
. ial tunnel D has a 5 in. x 5 in. section throughout. Such a lar inte 
ke ihe “w---22 furnace is suitable for use with a pot 12 in. in diameter detectir 
| ' es " i x 18 in. deep. Overall furnace dimensions are about pearing 
De a eee ee a hehe nelicdscad 65 in. long x 32 in. wide x 36 in. high (exclusive of legs, 
if used), varying with type of construction, which in turn 
| depends on operating temperatures. 
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tained to approximately compensate 
for the constant radiation losses. With 
such a hook-up, but slight fluctuations 
are required. Because of the lag, espe- 
cially in high-temperature salt bath 
furnaces where the pots must be pro- 
tected from the extremely hot flames, 
small heat input fluctuations are de- 
sirable. I have used a bath furnace 
in which bath temperature (at the 
thermocouple hot junction) could be 
controlled manually within plus or 
minus 10 deg. Fahr. (5.5 deg. C.) hour 
after hour, but in which an on-and- 
off automatic control allowed varia- 
tions of plus or minus 25 deg. Fahr. 
(14 deg. C.) 


Conclusions 


N general, heat treatment with 

liquid baths is more expensive than 
without them. Cyaniding may be ex- 
cluded from this statement, as the 
use of a cyanide bath is undoubtedly 
the cheapest method of adding a thin 
hard skin to steel. In some cases, the 
added expense entailec by using lead 
or neutral salt or special case-harden- 
ing baths is justified, and I advise the 
one responsible for heat treatment to 
decide himself, as far as possible, 
whether or not bath methods should 
be tried on any certain job, and, if so, 
on the general type of bath which ap- 
pears most suitable. 


If the use of a bath seems feasible, 
several honest manufacturers of 
various bath materials and of furn- 
ace equipment may then be found 
whose guidance will no doubt prove 
invaluable in the early stages of work- 
ing out the problems. In other words, 
don’t go into the bath manufacturing 
business unless you have to, as you 
will find enough to do in learning to 
use baths correctly, without taking on 
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the added problems of a manufac- 
turing chemist. 


On the other hand, don’t be stam- 
peded by extravagant claims, and 
don’t expect the impossible, but keep 
before you the idea that bath methods 
must produce the expected and de- 
sired results on your own job in order 
to stay. Then, if you have tried a bath 
on one job, and have failed, don’t 
condemn bath heat treatment indis- 
criminately, because—believe it or not 
—liquid baths have their field of use- 
fulness. 
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IG. 5.—Combustion chamber of a 
gas-fired high-temperature salt bath 
furnace, showing protecting thimble. 

A—Combustion chamber walls and 
floor. 

B—Refractory support for thimble. 

C—Thimble (vitrified silicon car- 
bide). 

D—Pressed steel pot. 

E—Collar which dips into bath 
and protects pot from severe 
oxidizing action at surface. 


Approves New Flanged 
Fittings Standard 


A new American standard for steel 
flanged fittings and companion flanges 
has been approved by the American 
Standards Association. Pressure rat- 
ings of 300 and 1500 Ib. per sq. in., re- 
spectively, replace in the new stand- 
ard the old tentative standard ratings 
of 250 and 1300 lb. per sq. in. Fit- 
tings for a maximum steam service 
pressure of 150 lb. per sq. in. at 500 
deg. F. (or 100 lb. per sq. in. at 750 
deg. F.) and flanged base-fittings for 
pressures of 300, 400, 600 and 900 Ib. 
per sq. in. have been added. Com- 
panion flanges are given for pressure 
ratings from 150 to 1500 lb. per sq. 
in. The 3%-in. flanged fittings in the 
900 and 1500-lb. series have been 
eliminated. The revision of the old 
standard has resulted in changes of 
certain dimensions, such as the mini- 
mum metal thickness of some fittings, 
which was increased because of the 
increase in two pressure ratings. 
Copies of the new standard may be 
obtained from the American Stand- 
ards Association, 29 West Thirty- 
ninth street, New York, at 65 cents 
each, 





Properties and advantages of high 
chromium cast iron, a feature of which 
is freedom from growth at high tem- 
peratures, are outlined in a bulletin 
issued by the Electro Metallurgical 
Co., 30 East Forty-second Street, New 
York. This iron contains from 15 to 
80 per cent or more chromium and can 
be either made in the electric furnace 
or the cupola, ferrochrome in briquet 
form being used in the latter. Appli- 
cations include stoker bars and pyrom- 
eter protecting tubes. 
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Packard Uses Special Devices to Check 
Accuracy of Parts 


of a motor car is maintained 

through close inspection of 
parts as they are made. The building 
of cars by the Packard Motor Car Co., 
Detroit, calls for the use of 14,349 dif- 
ferent measuring gages in daily pro- 
duction work. For the inspection of 
threads on bolts and nuts alone there 
are 1156 different gages. Of particu- 
lar interest is the method devised for 
detecting and measuring the noise in 
bearings and the equipment specially 


CCURACY in the manufacture 


UTSIDE dimensions of 
Packard bodies (at Right) 
are checked while the body rests 
on a cast iron surface plate 
weighing 14,750 Ib. and 
equipped with measuring instru- 
ments to check all details, such 
as overall length, sweeps and 
curves. 


EARINGS are revolved under 

pressure on a motor-driven 
drill press, which is mounted on 
4 in. of sponge rubber to absorb 
all vibration. While the bear- 
ings are revolved, their noise 
volume is recorded on an audio 
amplifier through a microphone, 
the result being visible on a 

milliameter. 


constructed for checking completed 
bodies to make sure that they will fit 
perfectly on the chassis. 


Housed in a silent room the appa- 
ratus for the inspection of bearings 
was designed primarily to measure 
the loudness of the cage rattle and 
other noises of ball bearings used as 
clutch throw-out bearings. Bearings 


are revolved under pressure on a di- 
rect motor-driven drill press, which is 
mounted on 4 in. of sponge rubber to 
absorb vibration. While the bearings 


are revolved, their noise volume is re- 
corded on an audio amplifier through 
a microphone, the result being visible 
on a milliameter. The higher the 
reading, the more noise there is in the 
bearing. The drill press, in reality, 
is a medium not only for driving the 
bearing, but also for exerting pressure 
on it comparable with that encoun- 
tered in actual service. 


The measuring part of the noise- 
detecting machine is comprised of a 
microphone, a vacuum tube amplifier 





















and an indicating meter. The micro- 
phone has a different sensitivity to 
different pitches of sound in much the 
same manner as the average human 
ear. Thus the recording of the meter 
corresponds to the loudness of the 
sound as perceived by ear. In order 
to calibrate the apparatus there is a 
telephone receiver mounted near the 
microphone which is actuated by a 
known adjustable amount of current 
from a vacuum tube oscillator. Any 
bearing which sends the indicating 
needle beyond a red line is known to 
be defective. 

The silent room is 8 x 10 ft. and is 

(Concluded on Advertising Page 16) 
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HIS article is offered as an in- 

terpretation of specifications 
for cast iron which were prepared 
by the Gray Iron Institute and 
adopted last June by the Ameri- 
can Society for Testing Materials 
as a tentative standard. Gray iron 
is classified into seven groups 
based on the tensile strength of 
the material. The author dis- 
cusses the tensile and transverse 
strength tests and values and a 

classification by uses. 
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HE ease of solving an algebraic 

equation is inversely propor- 

tional to the number of variables 
in it. Both the physical chemist and 
the foundryman will appreciate this 
illustration when they try to correlate 
the variables present in the composi- 
tion, melting and molding of gray iron 
with the performance of the finished 
casting. The engineer, and especial- 
ly the one using castings where 
strength is a factor, has often cut the 
Gordian knot by specifying either 
tensile or transverse strength in the 
old American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials arbitration test bar, cast to 1.2 
in. diameter and broken over 18 in. 
supports. It is true that this test 
has more often been a test of the 
metal as it existed in the ladle than in 
the casting, but he at least had the 
satisfaction of knowing that he was 
one step nearer reality than if he had 
based his hopes on such manufactur- 
ing fundamentals as chemical com- 
position, cupola metal mixtures and 
foundry technique. 


Recent specifications for cast iron 
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Suggestions 


(A48-32T), released by the A.S.T.M., 
signaled the advance of a material, 
often regarded as commonplace and 
without distinction, to a position of 
commanding interest to engineers, 
contractors and manufacturers. The 
striking feature of this development 
is that cast iron is no longer regarded 
as “just cast iron” but as a product 
which should be classified into a num- 
ber of special groups. The classes 
recommended are seven, based on the 
tensile strength of the material, and 
are listed below: 
Tensile Strength 


Minimum 
Class Lb. per Sq. In. 
No. 20 20,000 
a 25,000 
30 30,000 
35 35,000 
40 40,000 
50 50,000 
60 60,000 


This development is an interesting 
example of the way in which cooper- 
ative effort of producers, through a 
trade association, can organize and 
collect widely scattered information 
into a form which will be recognized 
and used by consumers. The Gray 
Iron Institute, Inc., Cleveland, by some 
1200 physical tests, surveyed the re- 
sults of improvements made in in- 
dividual foundries in recent years. 
The investigation began with the old 
1.2-in. diameter x 18-in. span arbitra- 
tion test bar and was later extended 
to include five tensile bars cast to sizes 
varying from % in. to 2.05 in. diam- 
eter and five transverse bars cast to 
diameters varying from 0.875 in. to 
2.20 in. diameters. The upshot of 
the whole investigation was an official 
recognition of what individuals in the 
industry had long known, viz., it is 
harmful to all concerned for one type 
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IG. 1 (at Left).— 

Ten irons plotted 
along with variations 
in strength in three 

as-cast sections. 


E IG. 2 (at Right).— 
Tensile strength 
of five irons, used in 
light foundries, plot- 
ted against as-cast 
diameter. 
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or Classifyi 


of cast iron to compete in a market 
where another type of cast iron is 
more suitable. 


Tensile Strength 


From the technical standpoint two 
vital points involving the use of gray 
cast iron are recognized: 


1. Gray cast iron is not just one ma- 
terial but a genus capable ot 
classification. 

2. Physical properties are a function of 
mass influence. 


Fig. 1 illustrates these points. Ten 
irons, useful in as many fields, are 
plotted along with the variation in 
strength in three as-cast sections, 
These tensile bars were cast in a stand- 
ard manner and had only enough of 
the casting skin removed to clean up 
the surface. The irons were of the 
following character: 

Iron A.—General engineering of 


medium weight in which uni- 
formity in sections up to 1 in. is 


desirable. 
Iron B.—Bed plates and frames in 
which solidity in heavy sections 


is important. 

Iron E.—Dies in which solidity with 
a good wearing surface is im- 
portant. 

Iron F5,—Diesel engine and crank 
cases which must withstand heavy 
fatigue stresses. 

Iron F4.—Machine tool, medium and 
heavy. 

Iron F3.—Machine tool parts. 

Iron G.—General jobbing in which 
toughness and solidity are de- 
sirable. 

Iron J.—Product of a foundry auxili- 
ary in an engineering concern 
making a general line. 

Iron K.—A general jobbing line. 

Iron L.—Superior-strength gray iron 
resisting heavy duty and fatigue 
stresses. 


The above examples were collected 
with no attempt at classification, but 
to show the result of the foundryman’s 
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Five Irons from Light Foundries 
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ray Iron Castings 


efforts to furnish special properties by 
(a) variations in tensile strength 
from foundry to foundry and (b) 
yariations in the spread of tensile 
strength as the sections become 
heavier. The foundryman has de- 
scribed properties relating to the 
second condition with such terms as 
“uniform grain,” “fine graphite in 
heavy sections,” etc. These are metal- 
lographic terms, requiring photomicro- 
graphs for their proper interpretation. 
It is a fact, however, that small de- 
creases in tensile strength as sections 
become thicker postulate a uniform 
grain, whereas a wide variation in- 
dicates an iron which is more sensi- 
tive to the effect of mass. Fine graph- 
ite, by allowing the surrounding ma- 
trix to resist rupture more effectively, 
is also reflected by superior tensile 
properties. 

In the light casting field strength 
and solidity in heavy sections are un- 
important and are therefore not 
sought after. Unfortunately for gray 
iron, this fact has not been completely 
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recognized by handbook and specifica- 
tion writers in the past, and the whole 
field has suffered. Tensile bars cut 
from the old 1.2-in. diameter arbitra- 
tion test bar (where 56 per cent of 
the best metal was machined away) 
did not represent the strength of that 
iron in a thin section. 


Five irons used in light foundries 
are illustrated in Fig. 2, in which 
tensile strength is plotted against as- 
cast diameter. A light machine cut 
was taken to clean up the bar. The 
test bars cast to 0.375 in. diameter 
have about the same cooling conditions 
through the critical ranges as a 3/16- 
in. section in a light casting would 
have. These are the “15,000-20,000 


nat flection 
oy ¥) rf 
iL, P f- 
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tensile” irons of out-of-date handbook 
fame still widely used by designers 
because of lack of more authentic in- 
formation. Few of these irons will 
test below 25,000 lb. per sq. in. when 
cast in small bars. 


What the Transverse Bar Reveals 


The transverse bar has been wide- 
ly used in the gray iron industry be- 
cause of its ease of manufacture and 
test. It has served its most useful 
purpose as a control test by register- 
ing day-to-day variations in an iron 
whose characteristics are quite well 
known. When comparing irons from 
various sources the problem becomes 
more complicated, due to variables in- 
troduced by various foundry mixtures 
on the structure of the graphite and 
matrix of the iron. 

Here again classifications assist in 
resolving many contradictory items of 
information into usable forms. The 
effect of mass is especially important 
in transverse strength because of its 
effect on the variable strength and 
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IG. 3 (at Left). — 
Relationship be - 
tween physical prop- 
erties and toughness. 





IGS. 4 and 5 (Be- 

low). — Averages 
from a number of 
transverse bars whose 
tensile properties 
showed them to be 
in the classes noted. 
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By W. WORLEY KERLIN 
Metallurgist, Gray lron Institute, 
Cleveland 
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brittleness of the metal at different 
points across the section of the bar. 
In A.S.T.M. specification A48-32T 
transverse bar sizes have been in- 
creased in number from one to three 
(0.875 in., 1.2 in. and 2.0 in. diam- 
eter) to take care of this characteris- 
tic of gray iron. These three bars 
and the sections they represent are 
given below: 

Controlling 

Section of Test Transverse Bar 


Casting Bar As Cast Dia. Span 
0.75in. maximum A 0.875 in. 12 in, 
0.76-1.10 in. “ B 1.20 in. 18 in. 
1.11-2.00 in. “ Cc 2.00 in. 24in. 


These transverse bars correspond 
to tensile bars cast to the same diam- 
eter in this specification. 


The transverse test is an optional 
feature in this specification and the 


following minimum breaking loads 
are specified; 
Load at center 
Class No. of Transverse Bar 
A B Cc 
20 900 1,700 4,500 
25 1,050 1,900 5,500 
30 1,200 2,100 6,500 ~ 
35 1,300 2,300 7,500 
+0 1,400 2,500 9,000 
50 1,700 2,800 11,000 
60 2900 3,100 13,000 


Successful use of this table con- 
sists in, first, deciding what the criti- 
eal section of the casting is and, 
second, choosing the minimum break- 
ing load from one of the three columns 
above. An iron of a given class num- 
ber may or may not meet the condi- 
tions imposed in all three of these 
columns. If the casting exhibits a 


wide range of critical sections, repre- 
sented by bars from A to C, more uni- 
formity in breaking loads for all sec- 
tions would be expected rather than 
if a stove plate iron, having no section 
(Concluded on Page 261) 













Deflection at Center 
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Electrolytic Cleaning for Wire 


Can you give us some further infor- 
mation on electrolytic cleaning? We 
noticed a brief item on this subject in 
the article “What Is Ahead in Wire 
Drawing” in your April 7, 1932, issue. 


E. W. 
Lo electrolytic cleaning of wire is 
technically possible and reasonably 


promising from the practical angle. 
The Hanson, Van Winkle, Munning 
Co. has developed such a process in 
Matawan, N. J. The Ford Motor Co. 
is cleaning wire rod electrolytically 
for its own wire mill. The Bullard 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn., has developed 
an electrolytic cleaning process in- 
tended especially for forged parts but 
which is being modified and adapted 
to use with wire. This is known as 
the Bullard-Dunn process. I have seen 
electrolytic cleaning successfully car- 
ried out in a British mill for cleaning 
wire before electro-galvanizing. Some 
of the difficulties to be solved in de- 
veloping electrolytic cleaning are a 
danger of hydrogen brittleness, stain- 
ing, and deposits of black slime. 
Periodic reversals of polarity are used 
in an attempt to overcome these. 
oe 
86 
The Right Tool Operator 
How can we get men to use the 


proper feeds and speeds in operating 
machine tools? Cc. H. D 








Y({’ HE best way to get men to use the 

proper feed is to first get the 
proper men, and then train them into 
a special knowledge of correct meth- 
ods. In this connection I always re- 
member the wise old manager who 
secured harmony and obedience by 
not hiring a man he could not lick. 
There is more truth in that bit of 
corn-fed philosophy than appears on 
the surface, 


The Alliance Brass & Bronze Co. 
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Welding Creep-Resisting Alloys 


Can you tell us of a steel alloy with 
a high resistance to creep at high tem- 
peratures and yet which may be readily 
welded in high-pressure boiler con- 
struction? K. N. E. 
E have developed a steel alloy 
which we call Durehete which 
we believe answers this requirement. 
It is easily workable, has high creep 
resistance, and may be readily welded 
by all ordinary methods. Welding 
wires of a suitable composition for use 
with Durehete are manufactured by 
S. Fox & Co., Ltd., Stockbridge, Eng- 
land. 


The United Steel Companies, Ltd., 
Sheffield, England. 
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Selecting the Right Material 


HERE can we secure technical 

information about various tool 
steels? How can we make a simple 
test for carbon content in mild steel 
bars? Is there anything better than 
babbitt metal for a crankshaft bear- 
ing on a Diesel engine? These are 
typical of the questions about mate- 
rials which are constantly being re- 
ceived and answered in this depart- 
ment. Often the selection of the 
right material determines the success 
of a new product. If you want to 
know who makes different alloys or 
what material might be best suited to 
a specific job, send in your question 
and it will be answered if at all pos- 
sible. Please address Forum Editor, 
Iron Age Publishing Co., 239 West 
39th Street, New York. 


vvv 
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Open-Hearth Temperatures 


Can you give us some of the details 
in the operation of a small open-hearth 
furnace? We are particularly inter- 
ested in temperature ranges and loca- 
tion of burners. 

Compania Siderurgica. 


\ A OST small open-hearth furnaces 
4 are of box-like structure, with a 
burner and a checker chamber at each 
end. The checker chambers consist of 
tight inclosures into which is built an 
open work system of refractory brick. 
In operation the burners alternate and 
take preheated air from the checker 
work. This contributes to efficient 
combustion. After being reversed, a 
burner operates until the checker work 
which preheats the air of combustion 
cools down a predetermined amount. 
While one checker is cooling down the 
opposite checker is being heated by 
the escaping gases and thus made 
ready for the next reversal. Our ex- 
perience indicates that it is best to 
maintain the air temperature between 
2000 and 2200 deg. F. 


Volcanic Specialties Co. 


— sf) ——— 
Process of Nitriding 


Is the process of nitriding cast iron 
covered by patent or is it something 
that we can adopt in our own factory? 

W. L. H. 


7 HE process and the composition of 
nitridable cast iron, which is com- 
mercially known as Nitricastiron, are 
patented. These patents are controlled 
by the Nitralloy Corpn., 230 Park 
Avenue, New York. Licenses are is- 
sued by this company. 


The Nitralloy Corpn. 


Putting the Question Mark to Work 


—— my 





Direct Process for Sheets 


What is the Hazelett process of pro. 
ducing steel sheets? ede 


WISH I could give you a state. 

ment that would be of interest and 
at the same time would be satisfactory 
to those with whom I have been ep. 
operating in the development of a 
process to make sheet metal direct 
from molten metal, but we have de. 
cided on a policy of keeping quiet unt] 
such time as this process has reached 
the stage of commercial operation. | 
may say that we are progressing rap- 
idly and that in a small way are pro- 
ducing sheets by this process from all 
sorts of metals. 

C. W. Hazelett, Cleveland. 


—_ 9» 1 


Re-Tinning Milk Cans 


Will you please tell me how I can 
retin old milk cans to make them serv- 
iceable again? W. E. McKibben. 


LEAN the cans in an alkaline 

cleaning solution. I have found 
a metasilicate solution of 4-6 oz. per 
gallon satisfactory. Then immerse in 
the following solution, which should 
be heated to about 120 deg. F.: 


30 per cent muriatic acid 
10 per cent nitric acid 
60 per cent water 


After this, neutralize the acid in a 
weak alkaline solution and again thor- 
oughly rinse. At this point the cans 
should be in good condition to be re- 
tinned. They are first dipped in a 
flux made by dissolving zine in muri- 
atic acid to the saturation point and 
are again rinsed in water. The tin- 
ning follows the somewhat conven- 
tional practice. A bath of tin of the 
proper size to accommodate the ar- 
ticles should be prepared. The con- 
tainer is usually of cast iron or steel 
and the bath is made up from soft 
block tin. The temperature should be 
regulated carefully between 450 and 
520 deg. F. Be careful not to over- 
heat or underheat. Too low a tem- 
perature gives rough work. The cans 
should be placed in the bath gently 
at first, then moved rather briskly. 
After being thoroughly covered, the 
cans may be hung for a few minutes 
over the bath to drain. When the ex- 
cess molten tin has draineti to the 
lower edges, this should be wiped off 
with a pad. If the first attempt is 
not satisfactory, a much better finish 
can be obtained by immersing the can 
in the flux again and then redipping 
in the tin. After obtaining a suitable 
surface the cans should be washed in 
clear water and dried in an oven or 
hot air spray. 
W. L. Hults. 
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Diescher Process for Producing 
Seamless Tubing 


OWER production costs, greater 
¥ capacity, smoother’ surfaces 
and better control of toler- 

ances in the finished product are the 
outstanding features of a new proc- 
ess for the manufacture of thin- 
walled seamless tubing, which has re- 
cently been perfected by the Babcock 
& Wilcox Tube Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Designated as the Diescher process, 
its essential feature is the installa- 
tion of an elongating mill to take 
the place of the plug rolling mill, 
two reeling machines and the sizing 
mill which were required in the old 
method. The unit now in operation 
at Beaver Falls has turned out tubu- 
lar products of material varying from 
low-carbon steel to high nickel- 
chromium alloys. Its capacity ranges 
from 1% to 2% in. O.D., with wall 
thickness down to and including No. 
14 gage. It is believed that a maxi- 
mum capacity of 60 tons an 8-hr. 
turn may eventually be achieved, and 
that the tube diameter may be raised 
to 3% in. The close gage tolerances 
and the exceptional concentricity of 
the finished tubing practically elimi- 
nate further finishing operations, and 
cold drawing is dispensed with ex- 
cept in exceptional cases. 


{n installing the Diescher methods, 
the Babcock & Wilcox Tube Co. em- 


& th ht 


General view of the 
Diescher mill. In the 
foreground is shown 
the sinking mill. Back 
of it and in front of 
the two operators, at 
the foot of the steps, 
is the elongator. The 
piercing mill is in the 
background. Note the 
pierced hollow com- 
ing out of the pierc- 
ing mill, a second 
entering the elonga- 
tor, and a third being 
drawn into the sink- 
ing mill. 
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By T. H. GERKEN 


Resident Editor, The Iron Age, Pittsburgh 


ployed an existing piercing mill 
which takes 2-in. and 2%-in. rounds. 

From the piercing mill, the tube 
is carried forward to a stop and 
transferred by a gravity skid to the 
center line of the mandrel feed con- 
veyor. The mandrel bar is carried 
on this. conveyor through a set of 
pinch rolls, which force it through 
the hollow tube. The tube is then 
mechanically skidded on to the 
elongator feed table, where pinch 
rolls acting on the mandrel bar are 
again utilized to start the tube 
through the rolls of the elongating 
mill. 


Elongator Combines Finishing 
Operations 


The elongating mill, which com- 
pletes the finishing of the tube in a 
single operation and takes the place 
of a plug rolling mill, two reeling 
machines and the sizing mill in the 
current automatic process, is a cross 
rolling machine consisting of a set 
of working rolls and two Diescher- 
driven rotating disks. The working 


rolls serve to reduce the thickness of 
the tube walls between their surfaces 
and the surface of the mandrel bar, 
while the guide disks control the 
tube’s ovality and extend the tube 
to the required length. 

The working rolls are 21 in. in di- 
ameter, crossed at an angle of 6 deg. 
and are driven by a 450-hp. motor at 
a speed of 770 ft. a minute. They 
are adjusted by means of hand 
wheels on either side of the mill, the 
adjustment being conveniently grad- 
uated for changes in the wall thick- 
ness of the tubing. The guide rolls 
are rotating disks 36 in. in diameter, 
set vertically, with their center line 
at the point of the crossing of the 
main rolls. They are powered by 
a single 300-hp. motor, operating 
through a pinion housing at 300 r.p.m. 
The concave surface of these rolls 
corresponds approximately to the 
ovality of the tube caused by the 
working rolls. 

The guide disks, which are rotat- 
ing in the direction of the travel of 
the material, serve to increase the 
speed of the tube in addition to that 
generated by the angle of the work- 
ing rolls. As the spacing of the 
working rolls in conjunction with the 
diameter of the mandrel bar deter- 
mines the wall thickness of the tube, 
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generally, a mandrel 1/16 to % in. 
smaller than the inside diameter of 
the tube desired is chosen in order 
that the mandrel may be freely re- 
moved after the operation. This also 
allows the tube to spin freely around 
the bar while in process. 


This peripheral rolling of the tubes 
turns out a product much more con- 
centric than has been possible in the 
past. Elongation is also greatly in- 
creased. The finished tube is ordi- 
narily as much as 4% times the 
length of the pierced hollow tube, 
while the former plug rolling method 
extended the length of the product 
only about 75 per cent. 


Adjustment of the working rolls 
by means of hand wheels, in order 
to govern the wall thickness of the 
finished tube, has already been men- 
tioned. Adjustment of the disks to 
change the diameter of the material 
may be done just as readily. These 
disks are supported on individually 
pivoted frames, the pivots being lo- 
cated in such a way that up and 
down adjustment of the disks makes 
little change in the position of the 
vertical center line through the disk 
with reference to the working rolls. 


Adjustment screws are located on 
the end of each frame opposite to 
the pivot end, and the screws are 
graduated in convenient divisions to 
facilitate changes in the diameter of 
the tubing. After adjustments are 
made, the position is locked by means 
of a_ swinging  I-bolt. On the 
elongator now in use the maximum 
size change within the present limits 
of production requires only about 5 
min. This compares very favorably 
with the time required for chang- 
ing as many as five stands of sizing 
rolls’ in the old process. Arrange- 
ments have also been made to facili- 
tate removal of the working rolls with 
a minimum of time and effort. 


From the elongator the bars move 
along to another skid, which trans- 
fers them to the bar puller where 
the mandrel is removed. The man- 





Showing a tube and mandrel 


drel bars are returned on a conveyor 
to another set of skids, which brings 
them back to the mandrel feed con- 
veyor where they are again used. 
The finished tube is run out on a 
cooling table, where it receives its 
first inspection. 

For obtaining a product of diame- 
ter smaller than the minimum made 
directly by the elongator, a sinking 
mill is used. This, like the mech- 
anisms already described, also pos- 
sesses unique features. Tubes as 
small as % in. in diameter are pro- 
duced thereby. The elongated tubes 
pass into the sinking mill after the 
mandrels have been removed from 
them and pass from the sinking mill 
over a feed table to cradles provided 





General view of the elongator. The roll drive shafts are easily discernible in the foreground. 
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emerging from the elongator. 


especially for the sunk or smaller 
sized product. 


Skilled operators are not required 
for the Diescher process, and a much 
smaller crew is needed than in the 
automatic system. Less floor space 
is required for the setting up of the 
mill, and the investment cost per 
unit of output is lower. The re- 
volving mandrel successfully elimi- 
nates scratches within the tubes, a 
point which is highly important. 


E. T. Weir Opposed To 
Further Steel Wage Cuts 


Further wage cuts in the steel in- 
dustry are opposed by Ernest T. 
Weir, chairman, National Steel 
Corpn. Referring to rumors that 
another wage cut is contemplated, 
Mr. Weir was outspoken in condemn- 
ing the idea, declaring that labor had 
done its part and that a further re- 
duction would only produce decreased 
buying of steel. 


“Steel manufacturers are not justi- 
fied in even considering any further 
liquidation of labor. It would be un- 
fair,” Mr. Weir declared. “We have 
gone, if anything, too far along those 
lines. It is true that the capital in- 
vested in the industry has suffered a 
very heavy reduction of its earnings, 
but labor has certainly borne its part 
of the burden. 


“Another wage cut at this time will 
not add a single ton to the sales of 
steel. On the contrary, it may be ex- 
pected to produce a decrease in sales, 
for buyers will tend to withhold pur- 
chases in the hope of still further con- 
cessions,” Mr. Weir concluded. 
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Ford Will Resume Soon; Strike Closes 
Hudson Plant; Chevrolet Buys Steel 


Detroit, Feb. 7 
LTHOUGH the Ford Motor Co. 
A has recalled a small force of 
tool makers and other em- 
ployees, including office help, indica- 
tions are that the Rouge plant and 
branch assembly plants will not re- 
sume activities on a production basis 
until at least next Monday. Ford gave 
its first steel releases since suspen- 
sion of production Jan. 26, these con- 
sisted of small lots but will be fol- 
lowed by more substantial tonnages in 
the near future. The new large Ford 
will be announced publicly Saturday. 
The Highland Park plant of the 
Briggs Mfg. Co. is reputed to have a 
normal number of employees at work, 
but the fact that a substantial per- 
centage of the men are inexperienced 
is delaying the speeding up of pro- 
duction to the desired level. 


The strike is still in full effect at 
Briggs’ Mack Avenue plant. How- 
ever, the company claims to be smooth- 
ing out manufacturing difficulties 
there and to have 50 per cent of its 
old employees on its payroll. The 
main issue in the strike has appa- 
rently resolved itself into a question 
of recognition of organized labor. 
The Briggs management has flatly re- 
fused to deal with the strikers collec- 
tively and today asserted publicly “to 
accede to such demands would be to 
bring ruin to the automobile indus- 
try.” 

Further delay in Ford production, 
as well as interference to some extent 
with Chrysler activities due to the 
strike, dims the prospects for automo- 
bile assemblies this month, which now 
seem likely to fall considerably short 
of those of January. 


Hudson Employees Strike 


Three thousand workers in the body 
plant of the Hudson Motor Car Co. 
went on strike this (Tuesday) morn- 
ing, forcing the entire Hudson fac- 
tory to close because of inability to 
Secure bodies. Automobile executives 
claim that this is part of a well- 
laid communistic program to halt 
automotive activities at vital points 


and to unionize the industry under 
communistic leadership. 


Chevrolet Buys Steel 


The Chevrolet Motor Co. has placed 
steel orders covering requirements for 
about 55,000 cars. Total releases are 
estimated at 45,000 tons. 


Chevrolet’s program is commanding 
close attention, because it promises to 
continue the most fruitful for the steel 
trade. This month’s schedule calls 
for 55,000 cars, of which it is said 
that 2000 are the new Mercury, and 
March will bring an expansion to 
72,000 cars. These figures do not in- 
clude commercial jobs. Pontiac is 
making 12,000 cars this month, 
against 10,000 during January. It is 
believed that its March output will be 
about on a par with that in February. 
Some companies furnishing parts to 
Pontiac have been notified to make 
deliveries to Chevrolet branch assem- 
bly plants instead of to Pontiac. This 
is considered the forerunner to the 
assembly of Pontiac cars in Chevrolet 
branch plants. It is understood that 
at first these assemblies will be con- 
fined to five plants. This move is not 
surprising, in view of the consolida- 
tion last year of Chevrolet and Pon- 
tiac under the management of W. S 
Knudsen. 

Revised figures reveal that Chevro- 
let’s January production amounted to 
64,594 units against 40,056 in Decem- 
ber and 52,465 in January of last 
year. Retail deliveries by Chevrolet 
dealers from Dec. 17, when the cars 
were announced, until Jan. 31 totaled 
approximately 55,000 cars. Chevro- 
let’s February schedule of 55,000 cars 
is in pleasing contrast with the 42,000 
in the corresponding month of 1932. 
The Chevrolet company is now em- 
ploying 34,000 workers, while Fisher 
Body has an additional 23,000 en- 
gaged in the manufacture of Chev- 
rolet bodies. W. S. Knudsen, Chevro- 
let’s president, expects the company 
will sell 450,000 cars this year, com- 
pared with approximately 378,000 in 
1932. 

Oldsmobile is keeping up its pace of 
6000 cars a month, but Buick has 


dropped its operating rate to 250 
cars a day four days a week. Plym- 
outh, which brought out its present 
line last November, is now making 
changes, including lengthening the 
wheelbase about 4 in. New models, 
however, probably will not be an- 
nounced until about April 1. All 
Chrysler divisions are operating four 
days a week. Hudson Motor Car Co. 
last week adopted a policy of running 
its plant only when sufficient orders 
accumulate to justify a production 
run. It has been closed the past 
seven days. This policy is similar to 
the one which has guided the Nash 
company through the entire depres- 
s10n. 


February Output Will Be Close to 
That of January 


Indications are that February out- 
put for the industry will closely ap- 
proximate that of January. Ford 
still can be counted on, despite its un- 
expected delay, to more than offset 
the decline in assemblies by Chevro- 
let and other makers. Searching for 
ways and means of lowering its man- 
ufacturing expense, Ford is awarding 
contracts to outside firms for many 
parts which heretofore have been 
made within the organization. For 
instance, lamps for new models will 
be made by a Cincinnati company. 
Bars probably will be bought in the 
open market rather than made at 
Rouge. It is estimated that steel bil- 
let stock in the Rouge yards now to- 
tals about 40,000 tons; this is likely 
to be rolled by the Great Lakes Steel 
Corpn. as needed by Ford. 


Body plants which are using less 
than full finished sheets in making 
body parts and stampings for a lead- 
ing automobile company are under- 
stood to be encountering much trouble 
in die breakage and scrap losses. 
There is much speculation regarding 
the ultimate success of this experi- 
ment, with most steel people holding 
the opinion that savings will not be 
as great as anticipated. 


Detroit News 


De Soto is offering a model known 
as a Foursome, in which door pillars 
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have been eliminated. This style has 
been popular for several years on ex- 
pensive European custom-built cars 

. . . Franklin is using an aluminum 
crankcase, cylinder heads, pistons and 
various small aluminum parts and 
duralumin connecting rods... 
Eyes of the entire industry are fo- 
cused on the cast crankshaft of un- 
usual design which the new model 44 
Ford will have. If it proves as suc- 
cessful as tests indicate, it is likely 
to be copied by other companies .... 
Chevrolet registered 322,476 cars in 
1932, Ford 258,598 and Plymouth 
111,672. 





I.C.C. to Investigate 
Railroad Freight Rates 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 7—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission today or- 
dered an investigation to determine 
whether freight rates on basic com- 
modities throughout the country 
should be reduced. Oral arguments 
will be heard in Washington on Feb. 
25. The action of the commission is 
based on a “memorial petition” filed 
by the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration and other agricultural inter- 
ests, the National Coal Association, 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association and other shippers of raw 
products. The petition was filed after 
railroads made application to the com- 
mission to continue surcharges be- 
yond March 31, the date on which 
they will otherwise expire. 





Highly Special Machines 


Not Always Economical 


High-production multiple-tool ma- 
chines are in many cases a source of 
great expense, declared J. E. Padgett, 
assistant general manager, Spicer 
Mfg. Corpn., Toledo, in a paper on 
“Some Principles of Low-Cost Tool- 
ing” read at the production meeting 
of the Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers at the Book-Cadillac Hotel, De- 
troit, on Jan. 26. He declared that 
to be economical such machines must 
be capable of running on a given job 
over a relatively long period, whereas 
today a product usually does not re- 
main fixed in design long enough to 
amortize the high tooling expense. In 
addition, there is the large percentage 
of down time, set-up time and the 
various delays when any single unit 
gives trouble and stops the entire 
group of operations. 


“Highly special equipment is like 
the investment type of banking,’ said 
Mr. Padgett, “making large profits in 
boom times, but becoming badly frozen 
and highly expensive in times of low 
production or rapid change. Simple 
machinery seems to be a little more 
costly during boom times, but when 
adverse conditions come about, this 
equipment is good for almost any- 
thing and in any quantity, can be 
changed rapidly and at low cost, and 
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over a long period is the safest and 
most profitable to use.” ” 


Mr. Padgett believes that the ma- 
chine tool industry must get away 
from its present cast-iron type of de- 
signing and many of its present man- 
ufacturing methods and should re- 
duce its prices. He asserted that 
users, on the other hand, should not 
demand unnecessary work or weight 
for the sake of appearance; in this 
way the machine tool builder can 
save in production costs. He dis- 
cussed three classes of machine tool 
fixtures: (1) holding, (2) self-con- 
tained tools with holding means, and 
(3) complete mechanisms. These il- 
lustrated a new technique in obtain- 
ing fixtures of welded steel cheaply, 
quickly and of such construction that 
they can be changed easily and 
rapidly. 


K. T. Keller, vice-president and 
general manager, Chrysler Corpn., 
Detroit, addressed the production 
luncheon session on “Production, a 
Human Equation.” 





New Missouri Railroad 


Would Need Much Steel 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 7.— The St. 
Louis-Kansas City Short Line Rail- 
road has just submitted additional 
data to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in connection with its appli- 
cation for a loan of $35,000,000 from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion for the construction of a 236-mile 
double-track electrically equipped line 
between St. Louis and Kansas City. 
The application is being opposed by 
competing rail lines. 


The electric locomotives and cars 
would cost $7,280,000. The number 
of units of rolling stock is not given 
in the petition. Freight would be 
hauled by steam locomotives. So far, 
the petition says, $265,000,000 has 
been expended by citizens of Missouri 
in securing the right-of-way, survey- 
ing, etc. Involved in the construction 
would be: Five large bridges, $5,034,- 
000; 45 stations, $90,000; 36 section 
houses, $190,000; steel girders, 7200 
net tons; reinforcing steel, 968 tons; 
cast iron pipe, 27,550 lineal feet; 
120-lb. rail, 91,360 gross tons; angle 
bars, 4650 net tons; spikes, 13,660 
kegs; bolts, 3200 kegs; tie plates, 1317 
net tons, and fencing, 480 miles. 





Crucible Steel to Make 
Copper Covered Wire 


Crucible Steel Co. of America has 
purchased the Copperbond Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., Harrison, N. J., including all 
patent rights covering a process for 
the production of copper covered steel 
wire. This business will be operated 
as the Crucible Copperbond Division 
of the Crucible Steel Co. of America 
and the product will be given the 
trade name of Crucible Copperbond. 








The wire is manufactured by a proe. 
ess which produces a copper covered 
billet with a dense copper jacket per. 
manently welded to the steel core, 


William J. MelIlvane has been a 
pointed manager of the Crucible Cop. 
perbond Division. He was formerly 
central station sales manager of the 
Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 





Trade Notes 


Marion Steam Shovel Co., Marion, Ohio, has 
appointed H. O. Penn Machinery Co., 140th 
Street and East River, New York, as its dis. 
tributer for Greater New York, Albany, Long 
Island and northern New Jersey. The Marion 
company’s district office will be continued at 
3305 Chrysler Building, New York. 


John Simmons Co., distributer of pipe, valves, 
fittings, etc., with offices formerly at Franklin 
and Centre Streets, has consolidated its office 


.force at the company’s plant at Forty-seventh 


Avenue and Thirtieth Street, Long Island 
City, N. Y. 


Norton Co., Worcester, Mass., grinding ma- 
chines, has appointed Crane-Schiefer-Owens, 
Inc., as its sales representative, with offices at 
210 Morgan Building, Buffalo; 425 Powers 
Building, Rochester, and 1602 State Tower 
Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Mills Co., Wayside Road at Nickel Plate 
Railroad, Cleveland, manufacturer of metal 
partitions, has appointed J. G. Mathews, J. G, 
Mathews Co., 312 Commercial Building, Tulsa, 
Okla., as its representative in the Tulsa district. 


Uddeholm Co. of America, Inc., 155 East 
Forty-fourth Street, New York, Swedish tool 
steel, has appointed Austin-Hastings Co., Inc., 
226 Binney Street, Cambridge, Mass., as its 
distributer for New England. Warehouse stocks 
will be carried at Cambridge and at 146 Union 
Street, Worcester, Mass. 


Stanley Electric Tool Co., New Britain, Conn., 
has appointed Herb Coats, 576 Monadnock 
Building, San Francisco, as its Pacific Coast 
representative. 


Foote Brothers Gear & Machine Co., Chicago, 
has appointed William E. Peck to succeed 
Ralph Wirth as sales representative in Indiana, 
excepting the counties of Lake, Porter and 
LaPorte, and the Ohio River towns. 


Allegheny Steel Co., Brackenridge, Pa., has 
moved its executive offices to larger quarters 
in a modern, four-story building, which was 
occupied by the West Penn Steel Co. prior to 
its merger with the Allegheny Steel Co. 


Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & Nut Co., 
Port Chester, N. Y., has been licensed by the 
Dardelet Threadlock Corpn. to use the Dardelet 
self-locking thread. 


Brace, Mueller, Huntley, Inc., has been ap- 
pointed representative in Rochester, Syracuse 
and Buffa'o, N. Y., for the West Leechburg 
Steel Co., Pittsburgh, maker of strip steel. 


Bethlehem Steel Co., McClintic-Marshall 
Corpn. and Kalman Steel Corpn. have moved 
their Detroit offices to the General Motors 
Building. 


Timken Steel & Tube Co., Canton, Ohio, has 
appointed Delaware Steel Service, Inc., as 
exclusive representative in the Philadelphia 
district. This company, with general offices 
and warehouses at 1614 Summer Street, Phila- 
delphia, is comprised of Gustaf Peterson, 
formerly of Ludlum Steel .Co., and G. F. Wil- 
son, formerly of Associated Alloy Steel Co. 
Stuart B. Mathews, formerly of Ludlum Steel 
Co., also is associated. 


W. H. 8S. Bateman & Co., Philadelphia, rep- 
resentatives for Champion Rivet Co., Detroit 
Seamless Steel Tubes Co., Brightman Mfg. 
Co., Standard Steel & Wire Co. and Cleveland 
File Co., have removed their offices to Com- 
mercial Trust Building, Fifteenth and Market 
Streets. 


Sterling Electric Motors, Inc., Los Angeles, 
has appointed H. S. Emanuels as district man- 
ager for the Pacific Northwest, including Wash- 
ington, Oregon and Idaho, with headquarters 
at 1743 First Avenue, South, Seattle. 


Walter Wallingford & Co., Cincinnati deal- 
ers in pig iron, coke and alloys, have mov 
their offices from the Traction Building to 
the Carew Tower, in Cincinnati. 


Thomas Hoist Co., Chicago, is the new name 
of the Thomas Elevator Co., with offices at 20 
South Hoyne Ave. There is no change in 
ownership, management or personnel. This 
company manufactures electric, steam and 
gasoline hoists. 
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Steel Ingot Production Gained 
19.1 Per Cent in January 


Daily Rate the Best for Any Month Since Last May Excepting 
October and November—Percentage Rate 17.78 


19.1 per cent in January over 

December, based on the daily 
rate of 38,704 gross tons last month, 
compared with 32,485 tons in Decem- 
ber. The American Iron and Steel 
Institute’s report shows an average 
operation of 17.78 per cent in Jan- 
vary, against 15.02 per cent in De- 
cember. January, however, did not 


Si ingot output gained about 


PRODUCTION OF OPEN-HEARTH 


quite recover to the November level, 
which was 39,031 tons of ingots a day 
and a percentage rate of 18.05. 


With the same number of work- 
ing days as in December, the January 
total was 1,006,297 tons. There were 
gains in both open-hearth and Bes- 
semer steel. Barring October and 
November, the January daily rate was 
the highest since May of last year. 


AND BESSEMER STEEL INGOTS 


(Gross Tons) 


Reported for 1932 by Companies Which Made 95.33 


1932 Open-Hearth Bessemer 
PORATY 6.0 vdasan's 1,230,661 160,633 
OE Zr ee 1,232,568 157,067 
ree ee 1,149,307 193,944 
Mt actwkacen es 1,036,227 144,197 
 .® ei ae eter aies 950,785 103,593 
RR ae 755,123 100,249 
ae 652,650 102,872 
ON eee 696,206* 97,323° 
ee rr 804,556 124,970 
ee caw «we alen 885,773 132,876 
Movember ...ccee 838,559 128,844 
December ........ 722,522 82,652 

A > <a Bia eiarate 10,954,937 1,529,220 


*Revised. 


Per Cent of 1931 Ingots 





Calculated No. of 
Output All Companies Work- Per 
r— ai - ing Cent 
Monthly Daily Days Operation 
1,459,450* 56,133* 26 25.96* 
1,457,710* 58,308* 25 26.96* 
1,409,054* 52,187? 27 24.13* 
1,238,250* $7,625* 26 22.02* 
1,106,030* 42,540* 26 19.67* 
$97,275 34,511 26 15.96 
792,533 31,701 25 14.66 
$32,402 30,830 27 14.26 
975,061 37,502 26 17.34 
1,068,550 41,098 26 19.00 
1,014,794 39,031 26 18.05 
844,618 32,485 26 15.02 
13,095,727 41,973 312 19.41 


These figures of “per cent of operation” are based on the annual capacity as of Dec. 
$1, 1931, of 67,473,630 gross tons for Bessemer and open-hearth steel ingots. 


1933 Open-Hearth Bessemer 
109,000 


January 850,303 


Calculated No. of 
Output All Companies Work- Per 
—— WW, ing Cent 
Monthly Daily Days Operation 
1,006,297 38,704 26 17.78 





INDUSTRIAL FINANCES 


Bethlehem Steel Corpn. 


The Bethlehem Steel Corpn.’s deficit 
for the entire year 1932 was $21,049,- 
431, including $1,645,000 paid out in 
dividends on preferred stock during 
the year, according to the preliminary 
annual report made public on Jan. 26. 
The fourth quarter loss was $5,621,672 
against $5,425,724 in the third quar- 
ter when account is taken of provi- 
sions for depletion and depreciation, 
but without this charge-off was $2,- 
266,261 against $2,239,244 in the pre- 
ceding quarter. 

Operations of the company averaged 
16.9 per cent for the entire year, 13 
per cent for the fourth quarter, and 
at present are at 15 per cent. The 
December average, the lowest the 
company has ever experienced, was 
less than 10 per cent. 

Cash and liquid securities of the 
corporation as of Dec. 31, 1932, 
amounted to $46,975,589 compared with 
$50,278,721 one year previous, a loss 
of only $3,303,132, notwithstanding 
funded debt reduction of $10,759,457, 


expenditures of $2,297,340 for addi- 
tions and improvements and dividends 
of $6,640,000 paid during the year. A 
part of this result was accomplished 
through a reduction of $16,187,861 in 
inventories, or roughly from $67,- 
600,000 at the end of 1931 to $51,- 
500,000 at the end of 1932. 


National Steel Corpn. 


The National Steel Corpn. is the 
only steel producer thus far to report 
a profit for 1932. Its net earnings 
were $1,662,919, equal to 77c. a share, 
compared with $4,443,323 or $2.06 a 
share in 1931. Earnings in the fourth 
quarter were $354,045 compared with 
$668,713 in the corresponding quar- 
ter of 1931. Earnings were 2c. per 
share in excess of the amount paid 
out in dividends during the year. 


Cash on hand at the year-end was 
approximately $6,200,000 against $3,- 
755,000 at the end of the preceding 
year, which, though not explained in 
the report, may have been brought 
about by reduction of inventories. 
The ratio of current assets to current 
liabilities was 9.4 at the end of the 


year against 4.7 at the beginning of 
the year. 

Bond interest was earned 1.78 
times. Interest paid on bonds was 
$2,128,015 against $2,115,852 in the 
previous year. The amount charged 
off for depletion and depreciation was 
$3,089,912 against $3,117,402 in 1931. 


Inland Steel Co. 


The Inland Steel Co. reports a net 
loss for 1932 of $3,045,628. Total 
operating profits plus interest on in- 
vestments were $1,397,792. Bond in- 
terest was $1,883,250 and the charge- 
off for depreciation and depletion was 
$2,560,170. In 1931 the company had 
net profits of $1,263,599, equivalent to 
$1.05 a share on the capital stock out- 
standing. 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corpn. 


The Jones & Laughlin Steel Corpn., 
Pittsburgh, in the year ended Dec. 31, 
1932, had net loss of $7,910,149 after 
taxes, interest, depreciation, depletion, 
ete., but before preferred dividends. 
Corresponding loss in 1931 was $2,- 
283,459. In the last quarter of 1932 
net loss amounted to $1,717,290 as 
compared with $1,682,919 in the pre- 
ceding quarter, and with a loss of $1,- 
549,948 in the December, 1931, quar- 
ter. Including preferred dividends, 
total charged to surplus last year was 
$10,405,489, as compared with $7,257,- 
912 in the preceding year. Surplus as 
of Dec. 31, 1932, stood at $56,685,951 
as compared with $67,291,440 one year 
before. The company declared a divi- 
dend of 25c. on the 7 per cent cumula- 
tive preferred stock, as compared with 
75¢e. in the two preceding quarters. 


Acme Steel Co. 


Acme Steel Co. reports net income 
for year ended Dec. 31 of $21,340, 
equal to about 6c. a share on 343,046 
capital shares. In the preceding year 
net income was $372,027, equal to 
$1.08 a share. Current assets total 
$2,577,135, including $633,161 cash 
and current liabilities were $333,614. 





Credit Omitted 


In the article by Mathew W. Potts, 
“Better Material Handling Methods 
Contribute to Lower Processing 
Costs,” published in the Jan. 5 issue 
of THE IRON AGE, there was an in- 
advertent omission of credit to 
Mathews Conveyer Co. This company 
designed and built the 90-deg. twisted 
spout conveyor for the Sharon Steel 
Hoop Co., which was illustrated in 
Fig. 1 of that article, and which was 
more fully described in THe IRonN AcE 
of July 14, 1932, on page 62. 

The heavy-duty gear-locked roller 
shown on page 60 of the Jan. 5 issue, 
in the same article, is also a Mathews 
Conveyer Co.’s design and product, 
and the hexagon shaft roller shown 
immediately above it was made by the 
Standard Conveyor Co. 
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C. H. MACDONALD, vice-president, 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Products Co., in 
charge of sales in the northern Cali- 
fornia district, has been placed in 
charge of sales of all steel and wire 
products, excepting railroad sales, ac- 
cording to announcement by Arthur 
Roeder, president of the company. 
The Colorado Fuel & Iron Products 
Co. is the sales organization of the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. Mr. Mac- 
donald took the place made vacant by 
the resignation of S. C. STANNARD, 
marketing manager. His headquar- 
ters will be in Denver. Mr. Mac- 
donald joined the company in 1927 as 
director of sales and was in charge 
of market research work. Two years 
later he was given the northern Cali- 
fornia territory. 

o o 

CHARLES E, WERTMAN has been 
elected president of the Whitney Mfg. 
Co., Hartford, Conn., to succeed the 
late Clarence E. Whitney. Mr. Wert- 
man has been connected with the 
Whitney company for 17 years. He 
received his early machine shop ex- 
perience in the plants of the Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry Co. Just prior to 
his association with the Whitney 
Mfg. Co. he was with the Matheson 
Automobile Co. in an executive ca- 
pacity. He was also associated with 
the Packard Motor Car Co. for some 
years in the production division. 


, 
« ee . “ 


JOHN C. LONG has been appointed 
manager of the advertising depart- 
ment of the Bethlehem Steel Co. as of 
Feb. 1. Mr. Long has been manager 
of publications and that department 
has been consolidated with the adver- 
tising department. 


, ¢, 2 
.~ . “ 


E.ty C. HutTcHINson, for the past 
three years editor of Power, has been 
elected president of the Edge Moor 
Iron Co., Edge Moor, Del., succeeding 
WILLIAM F., SELLERS, who has retired. 


2, 2, . 
~~ — “° 


C. S. WAGNER has been elected vice- 
president, Koehring Co., Milwaukee, 
manufacturer of concrete mixers, 
paving outfits, and other road-build- 
ing equipment. He will also be gen- 
eral sales manager. 


2, , 2, 
~ ~ 6 


M. A. BEEMAN, for a number of 
years secretary of the Concrete Rein- 
forcing Steel Institute, Chicago, has 
resigned to accept the managership of 
the Washington, D. C., office of the 
Portland Cement Associaton. R. W. 
JOHNSON, engineer for the Institute, 
will assume Mr. Beeman’s duties for 
the remainder of the fiscal year. 


@, °, *, 
° ~~ ¢, ” 


HAROLD V. CoES, manager, indus- 
trial department, Ford, Bacon & 
Davis, New York, has been elected 
president for 1933 of the United En- 
gineering Trustees, Inc., joint agency 
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.-PERSONALS... 


as 


C. H. MACDONALD 


of the American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers, Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
American Society of Civil Engineers 
and the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers. Mr. Coes has also 
been elected member of the board of 
the Engineering Foundation, the re- 
search department of the United En- 
gineering Trustees. 


o, , 2, 
Od ~~ — 


A. C, Cook, Carnegie Steel Co., has 
been elected president of the Society 
of Ohio Safety Engineers to succeed 
JAMES M. WoLtTz, whose resignation 
from that office, which he held for the 
past 15 years, was accepted at the 
society’s annual meeting at Cleveland, 
on Jan. 15. Other newly elected 
officers of the society are: vice-presi- 
dent, K. E. Roor, Willard Storage Bat- 
tery Co.; secretary, E. C. RopcGers, 
Grasselli Chemical Co., Inc.; treas- 
urer, JOSEPH A. Voss, Republic Steel 


Corpn. e$¢¢ 
* 
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JOHN C. MYERS, who has been vice- 
president of the F. E. Myers & 
Brother Co., Ashland, Ohio, pump 
manufacturer, has been elected presi- 
dent to fill the vacancy caused by the 
recent death of P. A. Myers. 


oe ¢ ¢ 


J. H. Connors, vice-president and 
general manager of the B. F. Goodrich 
Co., mechanical goods division, has 
been reelected to serve a second term 
as chairman of the mechanical goods 
division of the Rubber Manufacturers 
Association. He has been identified 
with Goodrich mechanical goods activi- 
ties for more than 20 years. 


¢ o ¢ 


ERNEST T. WEIR, chairman of the 
board of the National Steel Corpn., 
Pittsburgh, will speak at a meeting 








of the Pittsburgh Traffic Club op 


March 9. I. LAMONT HUGHES, pregj. 
dent of the Carnegie Steel Co., wil] 
act as toastmaster. 


oe ¢ ¢@ 


G. L. BOHANNON, formerly Easterp 
representative for the Thomas Spae. 
ing Machine Co., is no longer con. 
nected with that organization. Ip 
order to maintain closer contacts with 
its customers, the company is now 
handling its Eastern business direct 
from its home office in Pittsburgh, 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


JAMES D. CUNNINGHAM, president, 
Republic Flow Meters Co., Chicago, 
has been elected chairman of the 
Illinois Manufacturers Mutua] 
Casualty Association. 


oo > 


C. B. BoyYNE has been appointed 
assistant to the president of Ludlum 
Steel Co., Watervliet, N. Y., succeed- 
ing C. B. Templeton, who was recently 
made assistant to the vice-president 
in charge of sales. Mr. Boyne was 
formerly with the Ludlum Steel Co, 
as assistant manager of sales, having 
joined the Ludlum organization in 
1913. For the last three years he has 
been assistant manager of sales of 
the Associated Alloy Steel Co., Cleve- 
land, which handled sales of Ludlum 
Neva-stain stainless steels and Intra- 
alloy, which are again being sold by 
the Ludlum company’s own organi- 
zation. 





a« OBITUARY «- 


JOHN Fwuatz, president, National 
Foundry Co., Milwaukee, died Feb. 2, 
aged 74 years. He was born at Mount 
Calvary, Wis., and learned the foun- 
dry trade with E. P. Allis Co., fore- 
runner of the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., and established his own shop in 
1907. Three sons, Leo, Frank and 
Edward Flatz, are in active manage- 
men of the business. 


2, *, 2°, 
~~ ~~ ~~ 


CHARLES CLARKE SHEPARD, manu- 
facturer of railroad equipment and 
formerly a resident of Chicago, died 
at his home in Omaha, Neb., Feb. 3, 
aged 74 years. He was one of the 
founders of the Ingalls-Shepard Forg- 
ing Co., Harvey, Ill., and served many 
years as vice-president and treasurer 
of the firm. Previously he had been 
an officer of the old Buda Foundry & 
Mfg. Co., also of Harvey. He retired 
from active business a number of 
years ago. 


o 2, *, 
“" — ~~ 


WILLIAM T. BEarTTy, a retired Chi- 
cago manufacturer, died in a San 
Francisco hospital on Feb. 6, aged 69 
years. He was born at New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., and in 1885 started work 
for the Austin Mfg. Co., Chicago. He 
became vice-president of the company 
in 1902 and president in 1911. 
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Unemployment Insurance Recommend- 
ed as a Provision for “Hard Times” 


usually regarded as_ inade- 

quate for severe depressions 
but satisfactory for minor business 
recessions. This rather common view 
was challenged by Sam A. Lewisohn, 
vice-president and treasurer, Miami 
Copper Co., and vice-president, the 
Tennessee Corpn., in an address at 
the annual personnel conference of 
the American Management Associa- 
tion, held at Chicago on Feb. 6 and 7. 


Mr. Lewisohn specifically argued 
for the provision of unemployment re- 
serves for long depression periods. 
To prevent the dissipation of such re- 
serves through . disbursements for 
“fair weather” unemployment, the 
speaker recommended that 60 days be 
allowed to elapse before an unem- 
ployed worker should be entitled to 
draw relief. “Fair weather” unem- 
ployment and “hard times” unemploy- 
ment, he stated, differ not only in de- 
gree but in their very nature. “The 
one is a great social tragedy which 
menaces our entire economic system, 
the other a localized temporary dis- 
aster. One is individual sickness, the 
other an epidemic.” 


He added that most insurance 
schemes in this country have provided 


[ NEMPLOYMENT insurance is 
) 


a pitifully inadequate period of bene- 
fits when the needs of a long depres- 
sion are considered. “The highest 
scheme is only 16 weeks—and at the 
same time their waiting periods have 
been surprisingly short—only two or 
three weeks.” 


He deprecated the idea of using un- 
employment insurance as a preventive 
method: “It would be like endeavor- 
ing to use pills to cure earthquakes. 
... We may as well scrap any attempt 
to use the insurance scheme as a ve- 
hicle to furnish inducements to stabil- 
ize and regularize industries. ... The 
hope that employers can exercise much 
influence to prevent cyclical hard- 
times employment is fantastic.” 


Mr. Lewisohn warned his hearers 
that “compulsory unemployment in- 
surance is coming and business men 
should make up their minds to do 
something about it.” Declaring that 
such insurance can “prove a very use- 
ful palliative, though of course not a 
cure, for meeting conditions which 
seem inevitable under our present so- 
ciety,” he deplored the ostrich-like 
manner in which business men are ab- 
staining from participating in the for- 
mulation of compulsory insurance 
legislation. 





Lake Superior Ore Shipments 
in 1932 were 3,588,608 Tons 


ITH only half as many iron 
ore mines operating in the 
Lake Superior district in 1932 


as there were in 1931, total ore ship- 
ments from the mines in that district 
last year were 3,588,608 tons. The all- 
rail movement was 20,693 tons com- 
pared with 50,206 tons shipped by rail 
in 1931. Shipments from Minnesota 


Beneficiated Ore, 1932 


Michigan 
Min- and 
nesota Wisconsin Total 
OE. concaunvens ee 266,282 
NE Navvcesius PETE. sescas 26,176 
Total concentrated.. 292,458 ...... 292,458 


292,45 
Crushed or screened 240,284 663,387 903,671 


Total beneficiated.. 532,742 663,387 1,196,129 


mines were 62.7 per cent of the total, 
a decline from 73.7 per-cent in 1931. 
There was a gain in the percentage 
of the amount shipped from both the 
Michigan and Wisconsin mines. The 
amount of ore beneficiated was 1,196,- 
129 tons. None was concentrated, 
jigged dried or sinter dried. 

There were only 68 mines in oper- 
ation last year compared with 136 
during the previous year and with 171 
in 1929. Ore was shipped from 28 
Mesabi range mines, a loss of 26 as 
compared with the previous year; 
from 13 Marquette range mines,.a loss 
of 5; from 11 Menominee range mines, 
a loss of 13; from 8 Cuyuna range 
mines, a loss of 11; from 5 Gogebic 


Shipments of Lake Superior Iron Ore by Ranges 
(Gross Tons) 


To Upper Lake 


Range Ports, 1932 
IN ee Ra ott, ot ai 1,934,621 
DO i ccvechenkucaiabe 673,425 
NS Gs Sin 82's SO ele 337,003 
ee Ee aor 307,413 
ONUNTOE Suis bv cus cuss vs 216,741 
PO rcs Cc Vinee 98,712 


or 


Total United States Mines. *3,567,91% 





*Includes 299 tons left on dock. 
**Includes 13 tons lost in transit. 





All-Rail Total, Total, 
1932 1932 1931 
98 1,934,719 15,270,411 
es 673,425 2,908,282 
20,259 357,262 1,809,445 
308 307,721 1,469,290 
3 216,744 1,140,710 
25 98,737 898,090 
#*20,693 3,588,608 "23,496,228 


ss 
—— 


range mines, a loss of 12, and from 3 
Vermilion range mines, a loss of one. 


The largest amount shipped was 
345,676 tons from the Hartley-Burt 
mine in the Mesabi district operated 
by the United States Steel Corpn. The 
Montreal mine on the Gogebic range 
occupied second place with shipments 
of 320,235 tons. 





Japan Principal Buyer of 
Export Scrap in 1932 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 7.—Exports of 
scrap in 1932, totaling 227,495 gross 
tons, were distributed as follows: 
Japan, 164,001; Canada, 45,118; Italy, 
6678; Poland, 4350; miscellaneous, 
7348. 





Fabricated Structural 
Steel Orders Gain 


The Department of Commerce re- 
ports computed bookings of fabricated 
structural steel in December amount- 
ed to 145,600 tons, a considerable 
gain over the 51,600 tons reported for 
November. The December orders rep- 
resented 36.4 per cent of the struc- 
tural steel fabricating capacity of the 
country, while November bookings 
were only 12.9 per cent. 


Total bookings for 1932 were 948,- 
000 tons, or 19.8 per cent of the in- 
dustry’s capacity, against 1,880,800 
tons, or 39.2 per cent of capacity, in 
1931, and 2,689,600 tons, or 56 per 
cent of capacity, in 1930. 


With this report the Department 
of Commerce has discontinued the 
monthly collection and publication of 
statistics on bookings and shipments 
of fabricated structural steel. This 
work will be carried on by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Steel Construction, 
200 Madison Avenue, New York. 





Steckel Hot Mill to Be 


Installed in Canada 


The Cold Metal Process Co., 
Youngstown, has concluded a licens- 
ing agreement with the Dominion 
Foundries & Steel, Ltd., Hamilton, 
Ont., covering Steckel hot and cold- 
rolling mills. The Cold Metal com- 
pany is making plans to install a 
Steckel hot mill at Hamilton, which 
will roll strip up to 36 in. in width. 


In view of the fact that the Domin- 
ion company does not have a bloom- 
ing mill, it is planned to reduce slab 
ingots to strip on the hot mill with- 
out reheating. The mill will be suit- 
able for rolling hot strips, plates, 
skelp and strip to be finished in the 
form of blue annealed sheets. A 
Steckel cold mill, to be installed later, 
will also roll material up to 36 in. 
in width, and will be used for the pro- 
duction of black plate for tinning. 
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ASHINGTON, Feb. 7.—The 
\ V Presidential proclamation of 
last week assessing certain 
kinds of footwear on the American 
selling price reflects a drastic move 
to protect American industries. It is 
the first time this particular emer- 
gency power, provided in the Hawley- 
Smoot act, has ever been taken with 
regard to really important items of 
importation. On three instances a 
change from the foreign to the Amer- 
ican valuation has been ordered but 
covered small importations. The 
move last week applies with particu- 
lar force to footwear from Japan and 
Czechoslovakia, against which it was 
found by the Tariff Commission an 
increase of 50 per cent under the 
flexible provision was not ample to 
safeguard the domestic footwear in- 
dustry. 


The action taken by the President 
follows complaint of domestic foot- 
wear manufacturers and also the in- 
structions given last fall by the 
President for the Tariff Commission 
to study the effects of imports from 
countries having depreciated curren- 
cies. The implication then was made 
that American industry and labor 








President Uses Emergency Power 
To Protect American Industries 


might have to be given protection 
through assessment of duties on the 
basis of American valuation. Not 
only was this said to be due to the 
effect of depreciated currencies but 
also to low wages paid abroad, the 
latter a controlling element in the 
case of footwear from Czechoslovakia, 
still on the gold standard. 

The American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute has asked that imports of iron 
and steel, wherever possible, be as- 
sessed on American valuation, which 
is the value of like or similar articles 
of domestic products sold in the 
United States. Interest is therefore 
being manifested as to whether a 
change in the basis of assessing iron 
and steel imports may be made be- 
cause of both the precedent set in the 
case of footwear and the request of 
the institute. 

However, the steel schedule con- 
tains many specific duties while the 
American valuation plan can apply 
only to ad valorem duties. At the 
same time brackets of value which 
carry specific duties could be trans- 
ferred to the American value, which 
represents the highest protective sys- 
tem provided in the tariff law. 





Pittsburgh Steel Mills Seek Lower 
Rates on Intercoastal Tonnage 


EDUCED freight rates from 
R Pitesouren district and north- 

ern Ohio mills to Atlantic sea- 
board ports on shipments of finished 
steel products, destined for reship- 
ment to Pacific Coast ports via the 
Panama Canal, were asked at a hear- 
ing held in Pittsburgh on Feb. 1 be- 
fore representatives of the Central 
Freight Association and the Trunk 
Line Association. The hearing was 
sponsored by the Pittsburgh Inde- 
pendent Steel Traffic Association, 
whose president, A. R. Kennedy, gen- 
eral traffic manager, Pittsburgh Steel 
Co., in making the plea, specifically 
asked that the freight rate to the 
Atlantic seaboard on _ intercoastal 
shipments be reduced to the rate for 
export shipments. 

It was pointed out that the present 
freight rate from Pittsburgh to Balti- 
more on intercoastal shipments is 27c. 
per 100 lb., while the rate on tonnage 
intended for export is 17.5c. a 100 Ib. 
The Birmingham district, on the other 
hand, enjoys the same rate to Gulf 
ports for intercoastal movement as 
for export shipment. The lowest rate 
on both sorts of shipments from Birm- 
ingham to New Orleans is 16c. a 100 
lb., while a 14c. rate is in effect from 
Birmingham to Mobile, Ala. Mr. Ken- 
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nedy stated that this set-up prevented 
Pittsburgh and nearby mills from 
competing successfully with Southern 
producers for Pacific Coast business, 
and provided further advantage to im- 
porters of foreign steel in those West- 
ern markets. It was indicated that 
the present rate from Pittsburgh to 
Baltimore, plus a 35c. charge for 
water shipment to Pacific Coast ports, 
a total of 62c. a 100 lb., placed mills 
at a considerable handicap in meeting 
the shipping rates for foreign steel. 

John A. Coakley, general traffic 
manager for the United States Steel 
Corpn., stated that this company was 
in sympathy with the request of in- 
dependent shippers, even though it 
has plants in the Birmingham dis- 
trict. He pointed out that the freight 
from Pittsburgh to the Atlantic Coast 
on material for transhipment has 
been reduced only 13 per cent since 
1927, while foreign mills have enjoyed 
a reduction in their rates to seaports 
of at least four times that amount. 
As an example, he stated that the 
Pittsburgh-Baltimore tariff had been 
reduced only 13 per cent, while the 
corresponding rate from Dusseldorf 
to Hamburg, Germany, had come 
down 77 per cent in order to enable 
German mills to maintain export ton- 





nage. Mr. Coakley emphasized the 
fact that high freight rates were 
stifling the Pittsburgh district stee] 
industry, and that failure to grant re. 
lief would unquestionably result in 
further loss of traffic to the railroads, 


Only two weeks ago Pittsburgh dis. 
trict shippers at a similar hearing 
petitioned the same railroad associa- 
tions for reduced rates on steel prod- 
ucts from Pittsburgh, Youngstown 
and Cleveland to Detroit and Toledo, 





Thomson-Gibb Forms 
Wire Machinery Branch 


The Thomson-Judd Wire Machinery 
Co. has been incorporated as a subsidi- 
ary of the Thomson-Gibb Electric 
Welding Co. of Lynn, Mass., and Bay 
City, Mich. The new company, which 
embraces the wire machinery depart- 
ment of the Thomson-Gibb company, 
will have its headquarters in Lynn, 
where it will manufacture a complete 
line of wire drawing machinery for 
steel and coper wire; high-speed 
planetary and rigid type stranders for 
wire rope and electric cables; high- 
speed textile and paper insulating ma- 
chinery; armoring and_ saturating 
machinery; galvanizing, annealing 
and tinning equipment; wire welders 
and brazing machines. 


Officers of the Thomson-Judd Wire 
Machinery Co. are: George A. Cutter, 
president; Josiah Judd, vice-president 
and general manager; Daniel J. Lyne, 
secretary; W. T. Ober, assistant secre- 
tary, and A. P. Reed, treasurer. Di- 
rectors are George A. Cutter, Josiah 
Judd, W. H. Gibb, A. P. Reed, A. R. 
Petterson and W. T. Ober. 





Loree Looks for Revival 


of Railroads By Summer 


In a statement given to the Wash- 
ington correspondent of the New York 
Times, L. F. Loree, president, Dela- 
ware & Hudson Railroad, said that 
the railroads “would be well on the 
way to recovery by the middle of next 
summer,” and he regarded a revival 
of general industrial activity as like- 
ly within a year. 

Speaking of the railroads, Mr. 
Loree said: “We have put off re- 
newals of plant and equipment for 
at least two years, and it is my be- 
lief that by the middle of next sum- 
mer extensive renewal of equipment 
will have to be made—and I think 
that holds true of industry generally 
as it does of the railroads. 


“You can readily perceive the effect 
on the steel industry of any extensive 
program of replacement, and the stim- 
ulus provided by any such important 
branch is certain to be felt all along 
the line. Any such improvement, 
moreover, will be reflected almost im- 
mediately in the traffic of the rail- 
roads,” 
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e¢ EDITORIAL COMMENT « » 


UBLIC enemy No. 1! What 
does he do and who is he? 

He is the man who is squeezing 
the contents of American pay enve- 
lopes to the vanishing point, degrading American labor 
to coolie levels and destroying our consuming power. 


Public Enemy 
No. | 


He is the man who is steadily depriving American 
stockholders of dividends and depreciating the savings and 
assets of great and small. 

He is the man who acts as advance agent for the re- 
ceiver, the sheriff .and the business undertaker. 


He is the man responsible for the pitiful condition of 
those workers in Detroit who receive $8.25 for a 55-hour 
week, for those workers in Newark who are paid $7.00 
for a full week’s work in toymaking and for those mill 
workers in Paterson who are getting $11.50 for a 62%4- 
hour week. 

He is the chief architect of discontent, starvation, revo- 
lution. He is the traffic manager of the vicious descending 
spiral. 

Public enemy No. 1 is the price cutter. Though he 
may appear either in the role of buyer or seller, neverthe- 
less he is the pacemaker in the calamitous stampede of 
stupidity and cupidity. Where this dishonest and un- 
principled rogue leads, honest competitors must follow— 
or fail. So long as he is allowed to operate, shortened 
hours or work sharing or Government stimulation will 
avail nothing. 

Honest business must unite to tear the mask from pub- 
lic enemy No. 1 and to hold him, wherever he is found, 
to the justified contempt of an outraged and injured 
public. 


AC analysis of the world’s gold 
reserves by the late Joseph 
Kitchin, published as a_ supple- 
ment of the Economist (Lon- 
don) of Jan. 21, shows that there was ample metal- 
lic support for the international level of wholesale prices 
between 1925 and 1928. In other words, monetary gold 
reserves in the war and post-war years increased much 


Gold, Pig lron 


and Isolation 


more than economic activity. Since 1928, however, there 
has been a sharp rise in the gold reserves of five countries 
at the expense of the rest of the world. And, what is par- 
ticularly noteworthy, the decline of reserves in the rest of 
the world has been in marked correlation with the inter- 
national recession in commodity prices. It is apparent, 
then, that maldistribution of gold, rather than a shortage 
of it, is responsible for the worldwide downtrend of prices. 
Currency depreciation, which has been an outcome of gold 
concentration, has accentuated the fall of prices in coun- 
tries remaining on the gold standard. 

Better distribution of gold cannot be effected by wish: 
ful thinking. Much of the concentration of gold in the 
past two years has been due to the flight of private cap- 
ital to havens of supposed security. Safety, rather than 
profit, is the controlling consideration of holders of funds 
in the present disturbed state of trade and finance. And 
until greater confidence is restored, loans or investments 


which would draw capital to countries suffering from a 
shortage of gold reserves are likely to be meager. 

Heavy imports by nations with surplus gold would pro- 
mote necessary readjustment if it weren’t for the fact 
that such countries, among them the United States, 
haven’t the economic strength to stand so drastic a change 
in their international trade relationships. Our industries 
have workers and stockholders to feed, shelter and clothe 
and this is an impossible task so long as they are subjected 
to the downward drag on prices caused by competition 
from imported commodities. 

The seriousness of such competition is clearly brought 
out by the record of pig iron imports along the Atlantic 
seaboard in 1931 and 1932. In the latter year total re- 
ceipts of pig iron from the United Kingdom, British India 
and the Netherlands were 85 per cent larger than in 1931. 
In the same two-year period the per ton “point of origin” 
values of pig iron from the United Kingdom, the Nether- 
lands and British India declined 55 per cent, 41 per cent 
and 40 per cent respectively. ‘These per ton values repre- 
sent true weighted averages of the shippers’ declareg val- 
uations and, like the tonnage figures, were furnished by 
the Department of Commerce. 

PIG IRON IMPORTS INTO NORTH ATLANTIC STATES 


FROM UNITED KINGDOM, NETHERLANDS, BRITISH INDIA 


Value per Ton 
at Point of Origin Gross Tons 
que teas ————_~ on enn 

United Neth- United Neth- 
King- er- British King- er- British 








1931 dom lands India dom lands India Total 
January $19.96 $15.58 $10.72 50 633 7,718 8,401 
February ~ee>+ 15.06 12.66 aout aoa 50 2,995 3,045 
March 16.07 15.57 10.58 743 1,285 999 3,027 
April 14.92 11.10 tee 154 10,296 10,450 
May 14.1$ 7.98 aac 156 8,661 8,817 
June 14.81 9.13 ccce Sen Gee 8,129 
July 15.85 14.55 9.34 650 49 4,486 5,185 
August 13.24 9.62 sak 50 743 793 
September 13.41 8.92 seer 113 4,454 4,567 
October 13.43 8.94 ae 162 2,373 2,535 
November 11.70 8.94 ae 333 6,533 6,866 
December 12.26 9.74 tec 104 290 394 

Total 1,443 4,340 56,426 62,209 

1932 
January 9.77 12.49 9.35 100 5,108 2,658 7,866 
February ; 11.79 9.16 eae 455 3,845 
March 13.81 10.99 9.03 150 12,563 4,878 17,591 
April 9.96 10.86 9.13 3,860 50 4,904 8,814 
May 10.12 10.11 7.44 5.518 6,979 1,501 13,998 
June 9.90 9.57 7.30 6,019 5,815 2,415 14,249 
July a aed 8.97 eae es 497 497 
August : ; 9.19 7.60 ooee 4,760 1,306 6,066 
September a3 8.53 7.20 ic = 904 6,947 
October aia 9.47 6.81 14,095 1,102 15,197 
November 9.16 6.62 ahaa 6,485 882 7,367 
December 8.96 9.17 6.45 4,666 6.034 1,385 12,085 

Total 20,313 71,322 22,887 114,522 
Grand Total 21,756 75,662 79,313 176,731 


During the time that pig iron imports along the At- 
lantic seaboard made the sharp gain shown in the table, 
domestic production of merchant iron suffered a drastic 
decline. In 1931 American output of pig iron for sale 
was 3,999,888 tons and in 1932 it was 2,037,650 tons 
(preliminary estimate)—a fall of 49 per cent. ‘The op- 
posing trends illustrated by these figures may be gratify- 
ing to theoretical economists, who state the readjustment 
will come when creditor nations import more and export 
less. However, it is not likely that this country will ex- 
pand its imports of competitive industrial products suf- 
ficiently to bring about a marked change in the interna- 
tional balance of trade. Our industries will not remain 
idle. If forced to do so, they will go through wholesale 
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bankruptcy to bring their costs down to a point which 
will permit them to compete. But such action would be 
calamitous in its effects on wage earners, stockholders, 
and our entire national financial structure. Moreover, it 
is unnecessary. 


There are ample gold reserves in this country to per- 
mit a rise in domestic prices, provided that our markets 
are protected from the undermining effects of sinking 
world values. Higher prices in this country would re- 
store profits and stimulate production. Our ability to ab- 
sorb non-competitive foreign products would increase. Im- 
ports would gain in quantity, if not in their ratio to our 





total production. Larger American imports would tend 
to buoy up world prices and stimulate the flow of capital 
to debtor countries. No such flow can be set up so long as 
price levels continue to sink, piling up deficits instead of 


profits and wiping out more and more buying power as 
unemployment widens. 


It is apparent, then, that internationalism can best be 
served through nationalism. “Isolation” has a_ horrid 
sound, thanks to the propaganda of importers, interna- 
tional bankers and theoretical economists, but, under pres. 
ent conditions, it is really the shortest road to world trade 
recovery. 





Pig Iron Daily Output | 


Gained 4 Per Cent 


in January 


— ee 


gross tons compared with the December total of 

546,080 tons. The January daily rate, at 18,348 
tons, showed a gain of 4.1 per. cent over the December 
figure of 17,615 tons. 


Furnaces in operation on Feb. 1 numbered 46, making 
iron at the rate of 19,220 tons daily, against 42 on Jan. 1, 
with a daily operating rate of 15,810 tons. 


There were few furnace changes during the month. 
Four furnaces were put in operation and none blown out 
or banked. Furnaces put in blast included one Ohio unit 
of the Carnegie Steel Co., one Monessen of the Pittsburgh 
Steel Co., one of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., and one 
of the Shenango Furnace Co. 


oJ Sess production of coke pig iron was 568,785 


Daily Average Production of Coke Pig Iron 


Gross Tons 


1933 1932 1931 

SOMUOIF ookivcisse> 18,348 1,380 55,299 
PE ssviceeueiee'eG:. -.- -aeate & 33,251 60,950 
PE  tttvirikaSeiiaace- «saves 31,201 65,556 
EE APisNCSwkeeGFiney. v0aes 28,430 67,317 
DE Gok eGN Seka ewaC ee  weidnie 25,276 64,325 
PORE CitE webhiowt tree tee... «aes 20,935 54,621 
i Ee ee 28,412 61,356 
ie A aad wee la asc boen cess 18,461 47,201 
NS se aw en sc <oae ae. > dw Bes 17,115 41,308 
PM vecvacseoeece «meus 19,753 38,964 
Tae cid cheb hGesien’  weeee 20,800 37,848 
November .......ccc005 43=— wane 21,042 36,782 
EE, iS Swe ec | ete ee 17,615 31,625 
OE) vob wine wer ewes is 23,733 50,069 


Merchant Iron Made, Daily Rate 


1933 Tons 1932 Tons 
PIT bi idipn pie eae 2,602 PO os a éten ss ees 6,256 
Ee nn oe ee a Vacnis ol eee eee 7,251 
EN Wane aise Galen's oa DEE Sk ate bews i ouavn 7,157 
NN heii te kia eda hil I is oo cgta ODE aria atin 5,287 
SE. LG chee eee views f DE nid c.g 4 4:8 Bo one 8S oA 4,658 
RS le a dle eoaninata hai ig NES ee et eee 6,090 
a ala as Fi rt a sa a re a gk tal wy dw ele 3.329 
ICES tiSk 0 Gs accele wie sees TE re eee 3,070 
rr er TO ee eee 3,213 
EEE Sd eth yok we wae oo) RE ors 4,286 


November 
December 


28 
POIOD >. 0 oven cece b 4,435 
December 3,67 
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Production of Coke Pig Iron and Ferromanganese 
Gross Tons 


Pig Iron* Ferromanganeset 


igiaiaati ail tant iionaeealiaes —aeeiinmagiaaeian 
1933 1932 1933 1932 

JORMEST 6 nidss% 568,785 972,784 8,810 11,250 
PP cadens enemies a.  . - ween 4,010 
Sa et ee) UC eee 4,900 
Pe. .cskikeces, benels See <6. Sue eaten 481 
Pe? wiewaedasS: ". .weetaen 783,554 $= = § weeoec 5,219 
PO westeacnews. |- picts pee” | "= aw 7,702 
a ORE sce  asearxed S.366.836 ## i$§§é##sbtec 33,562 
Be .. Scveticces... “tuch'ieuh Be me sated 2,299 
ee aes Cr ee a  ‘“aeeae 3,414 
0 eee Seaeee- - ~ same 2,212 
ee eee ee GSGGRTe: §— “avaee 41,487 
SI te ) ~ Be ath au I ere 2,302 
ee a ee ae. Cea ee 5,746 
Desem—er ...:  «sesed Caen awe 7,807 
SOGS téasses: wee eER Senne: » .- dees 57,842 


*These totals do not include charcoal pig iron. The 19381 
production of this iron was 46,213 gross tons. 
tIncluded in pig iron figures. 


Production by Districts and Coke Furnaces in Blast 











Production 
(Gross Tons) Feb. 1 Jan. 1 
_ ond = =. = —_—<$$—— ei, 
- ee bo we 
Ne tes) ge 
Furnaces af ES 3 % 3 = g & 3 . 
= 2 Em Bos ER Bes 
on $4 «5A O8eA CS E A 
=~ ALY ZE 6Cbe ZE @ a 
New York: 
NG 5 eins ssa’ 16,735 25,141 1 5401 505 
Other New York..... aaa wien 0 0 oon 
Pennsylvania: 
Lehigh Valley...... 15,488 17,642 2 500 2 570 
Schuylkill Valley.... 12,588 13,111 1 405 1 425 
Susquehanna and 
Lebanon Valleys... 0 0 
Ferromanganese hen 0 —— 0 sees 
Pittsburgh District.. 83,760* 7 2,895 6 2,560 
Ferro. and Spiegel 8,333° 2 250 2 270 
Shenango Valley.... 6,502 2 680 1 210 
Western Pa... 7,080 1 480 1 230 
Ferro, and Spiegel 5,598 1 200 1 180 
pg. Pre are 31,538 24,355 2 1,015 2 785 
Wheeling District..... 76,646 71,831 4 2,470 4 2,315 
Ohio 
Mahoning Valley.... 51,003 25,431 4 645 3 595 
Central and Northern 79,239 77,517 5 2,555 5 2,245 
DOG” sk abseea es 8,351 12,237 1 270 1 290 
Illinois and Indiana... 103,621 103,448 7 3,340 7 3,055 
Mich., Wis. and Minn.. 13,758 5,979 1 445 1 400 
Colo., Mo. and Utah... 4,427 4,812 2 490 1 140 
The South: 
VEPSIMIR noc eseees cess pa 0 er 0 aes 
WOES 4. oss ibicces 8,432 9,817 1 270 1 315 
NS lice ai Bia 23,946 43,986 2 770 2 720 
Ferromanganese ; ae “eve 0 a 0 coos 
ei ee ee 0 0 ooee 
| Ce ee 568,785 546,080 46 19,220 42 15,810 
*Revised. 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S BUSINESS 





Pig Iron and Steel Ingot Production 
Made Fair Gains in January 


Increases of 4.1 Per Cent for Pig Iron and 19.1 Per Cent 
for Steel Recorded—Rate Declines Slightly This Week 


ITH a 4.1 per cent gain in pig iron production 
and a 19.1 per cent increase in steel ingot 
output, January fulfilled the usual seasonal 
expectations on a percentage basis, though the actual 
tonnage improvement was small owing to the low De- 
cember base with which January figures are compared. 

In January, 1932, pig iron output receded slightly 
from that of the preceding month, while steel ingot 
output went up 12.2 per cent. In January, 1931, the 
increase in pig iron was 3 per cent and that in ingots 
was 19.1 per cent, precisely the same as in the past 
month. 

Pig iron production last month amounted to 568,785 
gross tons against 546,080 tons in December, or a 
daily rate of 18,348 tons compared with 17,615 tons 
in the preceding month. Merchant iron output de- 
clined last month, the gain in steel-making iron having 
amounted to almost 13 per cent. On Feb. 1 there were 
46 furnaces in blast making iron at the rate of 19,220 
tons a day against 42 in blast on Jan. 1 with a daily 
producing rate of 15,810 tons. 


Steel ingot production last month was better than 
in any month since last May excepting October and 
November. However, January did not quite recover 
to the level of November, when the daily average was 
39,031 tons. The rate of production last month was 
17.78 per cent against 18.05 in November and 15.02 
per cent in December. 


HIS week’s steel ingot producing rate for the en- 

tire country is estimated at a shade under 19 
per cent, a slight recession from last week, which is 
mainly accounted for by a falling off in orders from 
some automobile manufacturers and the continued 
suspension of a part of the Ford Motor Co.’s steel 
releases. 


However, in some districts, notably at Chicago, an 
increase in miscellaneous business is taking up some 
of the slack caused by a decline in automobile tonnage. 
New business in major consuming channels other than 
the motor car trade is making an appearance. Fabri- 
cated structural steel contracts this week have ex- 
panded to more than 27,000 tons, of which 21,500 tons 
are for a freight warehouse in New York for the New 
York Central Railroad, while structural steel inquiries 
on which bids are to be taken shortly total nearly 
90,000 tons, including 50,675 tons for a section of the 
San Francisco-Oakland bridge and 28,000 tons for a 
transmission line from Boulder Canyon to Los Angeles. 
An oil company is in the market for tanks that will 
require 5000 tons of plates. Plate rollings at Pitts- 


burgh have been improved by recent orders aggregat- 
ing several thousand tons for caisson pipe, river 
barges and Hoover dam work. 


Railroad buying of steel is still lacking, but there 
are some assurances of inquiries for rails about 
March 1. The New York Central has 85,000 tons of 
rails on its 1933 budget, but the actual amount to be 
bought may be scaled down. A formal inquiry is ex- 
pected within a month. New equipment may be re- 
quired for Chicago’s elevated and surface railways to 
handle World’s Fair visitors. 


plant of the Briggs Mfg. Co. at Highland Park, 
Mich., which is supplying bodies for Ford cars, the 
suspension at the Ford Motor Co.’s own plant at Rouge 
may not be lifted for several days. Meanwhile, the 
labor situation at Detroit has been aggravated by a 
strike declared Tuesday at the body plant of the 
Hudson Motor Car Co., which has resulted in the clos- 
ing of the entire Hudson works. With an early settle- 
ment of the automobile industry’s difficulties, the steel 
industry would look for a continuance of the moderate 
gains in business that have been in evidence during 
recent weeks. Sufficient tonnage from other sources is 
expected to offset whatever losses may occur through 
a scaling down of automobile schedules this month. 


The Chevrolet company, which has released orders 
for 45,000 tons of steel, continues the center of atten- 
tion in the motor car trade. Its February schedule of 
55,000 cars compares with 42,000 produced in the sec- 
ond month last year, and its retail deliveries from 
Dec. 17, when the new models were announced, to 
Jan. 31 totaled about 55,000 units. Chevrolet esti- 
mates a 1933 output of 450,000 cars against 378,000 
in 19382. 


IE mat ot work has been resumed in the body 


IG iron shipments are growing at Chicago, but 

elsewhere in the country extreme dullness prevails 
in this branch of the industry. An Eastern steel com- 
pany has bought 25,000 tons of Indian basic pig iron, 
presumably at a price well below that quoted on 
domestic iron. 

Scrap prices are showing a firmer tendency in some 
markets even without the benefit of much consumer 
buying. At Pittsburgh an advance of 25c. in the aver- 
age price of heavy melting steel has occurred, bringing 
THE IRON AGE composite up to $6.83, the level of 
early January. The composite prices for pig iron and 
finished steel are unchanged at $13.56 a gross ton and 
1.923c. a lb. respectively. 
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; ‘eb. 7, Jan. 3 Jan. 10 
Pig Iron toss” 1933" ate 
Per Gross Ton 
Ni 2 fdy., Philadelphia $13.34 $13.34 $13.34 
No. 2, Valley furnace 14.50 14.50 14.50 
N 2 Southern, Cin’ti. 13.82 13.82 13.82 
N Zz, Birmingham.. — 11.00 11.00 11.00 
N “ foundry, Chicago* ] 0 15.50 lo 
Basic, del’'d eastern Pa 13.50 ] ) 13.50 
Basic, Valley furnace 13.50 13.50 13.50 
Valley Bessemer, del'd P’gh 16.89 16.89 16.89 
Malleable Chicago* 15.5¢ l 0 15.50 
Malleable, Valley 14.50 14.50 14.50 
L. S. charcoal, Chicago . 23.17 23.17 23.17 
Ferromanganese, seab’d car- 
OE © ete ns 68.00 68.00 68.00 
*The average switching charge for delivery to 
the Chicago distri is 6lc. per ton 
Rails, Billets, etc. 
Per Gross Ton 
Rails, heavy, at mill ..$40.00 $40.00 $40.00 
Light rails at mill.. ; 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh. 26.00 26.00 26.00 
Sheet bars, Pittsburgh. . 26.00 26.00 26.00 
Slabs, Pittsburgh 26.00 26.00 26.00 
Forging billets, Pittsburgh 31.00 31.00 31.00 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh 35.00 35.00 37.00 
Cents Cents Cents 
Skelp, grvd. steel, P’gh, Ib 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Finished Steel 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents 
Bars, Pittsburgh. . 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Bars, Chicago.. eee 1.70 1.70 
mere CRWOIR k's ides ase 1.65 1.65 1.65 
Bars, New York........ 1.95 1.95 1.95 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Tank plates, Chicago.. je: eee 1.70 1.70 
Tank plates, New York... . 1.698 1.698 1.898 
Structural shapes, Pittsburgh 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Structural shapes, Chicago... 1.70 1.70 1.70 
Structural shapes, New York 1.86775 1.86775 1.86775 
Cold-finished bars, Pittsburgh 1.70 1.70 1.70 
Hot-rolled strips, Pittsburgh. 1.45 1.45 1.45 
Cold-rolled strips, Pittsburgh 1.80 1.80 1.90 


On export busine 


of price 





« «a A Comparison of Prices « « « 


Market 


Prices at Date, and One Week, One Month and One Year Previous 


Advances Over Past Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 


ss there are 


Feb. 9, 


1932 


$15.64 
15.00 
13.82 


11.00 


foundries in 


$43.00 
34.00 
27.00 
26.00 
27.00 
33.00 
37.00 
Cents 
1,50 


frequent variations from the above prices. 
8 on various products, as shown in our market reports on other pages. 


he, 


et 


Finished Steel 


Per Lb. to Large Buyers: 


Hot-rolled annealed sheets, 


No. 24, PittsDUre@n...ccive 
Hot-rolled annealed _ sheets, 
No. 24, Chicago dist. mill.. 
Sheets, galv., No. 24, P’gh.. 


Sheets, galv., No. 24, 

i: Sax cae ticks cukwun 
Hot-rolled sheets, No, 10, P’gh 
Hot-rolled sheets, No. 10, 

Chicago dist. mill.......+. 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh... 
Wire nails, Chicago dist. 
Plain 


Chicago 


mill 
Pittsburgh...... 
Chicago dist. mill 
wire, galv., P’gh.... 
Barbed wire, galv., Chicago 
Ce URe ex hau eek ee 
Tin plate, 100 Ib. box, P’gh.. 


Old Material 


Per Gross Ton: 
Heavy 


wire, 
Plain wire, 
Barbed 


melting steel, 
Heavy melting steel, 
Heavy melting steel, 
Carwheels, 
Carwheels, 


Pgh... 
Phila. . 
Ch’go. . 
Chicago.... 
Philadelphia 

No. 1 Pittsburgh...... 
No. 1 Philadelphia... 
No. 1 cast, Ch’go (net ton).. 
No. 1 BR. wrot., Piila.....: 
No. 1 RR. wrot., Ch’go (net) 


cast, 


cast, 


Coke, Connellsville 
Per Net Ton at Oven: 
Furnace coke, prompt. . 
Foundry coke, prompt.... 


Metals 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers 
Lake copper, New York..... 
Electrolytic copper, refinery. . 
Tin (Straits), New York.... 
Zinc, East St. Louis.... 
a Se 
DOOR. Wk BA cas «seu ck esas 
Lead, New York....... 
Antimony (Asiatic), 


he 


Feb. 7, Jan. 31, Jan. 10, Feb. 9, 
1933 1933 1933 1932 


Cents Cents Cents Cents 


2.00 2.00 2.00 2.15 
2.00 2.10 2.10 2.30 
2.50 2.50 2.75 2.75 
2.60 2.60 2.85 2.85 
1.45 1.45 1.45 1.60 
1.55 1.55 1.55 1.70 
1.80 1.80 1.95 1.95 
1.sé 1.85 2.00 2.00 
2.10 2.10 2.20 2.20 
2.15 2.1 2.25 2.25 
2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 
2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 
$4.25 $4.25 $4.25 $4.75 
88.50 $8.25 $8.50 $10.25 
.75 6.75 6.75 7.37% 
5.25 5.25 5.25 7.12% 
7.50 7.50 7.75 7.50 
8.00 8.00 8.00 10.50 
9.00 9.00 9.00 10.00 
8.00 8.090 8.00 10.00 
6.25 6.25 6.25 7.50 
7.50 7.50 7.50 8.50 
4.50 4.50 4.50 6.50 
$1.75 $1.75 $1.75 $2.25 
2.50 50 2.50 3.50 
Cents Cents Cents Cents 
5.00 5.00 5.00 6.62% 
4.75 4.75 4.75 6.25 
23.70 23.50 22.60 21.75 
2.75 2.87% 3.10 2.85 
3.12 3.24% 3.47 3.22 
2.87% 2.87% 2.87% 3.55 
3.00 3.00 3.00 3.75 
5.75 5.80 5.45 6.75 


Also, in domestic business, there is at times a range 


a «a Ihe Iron Age Composite Prices « « 


Feb. 7, 1933 
One week ago 
One month ago 
One year ago 


Finished Steel 


1.923c. a Lb. 


1.923c. 

1.948c. 

1.926c. 
Based on steel bars, beams, 
tank plates, wire, rails, black 


pipe, sheets and hot rolled strip. 
These products make 85 per cent 
of the United States output. 


HIGH Low 
1.977c., Oct. 4; 1.926c., Feb. 2 
2.037c., Jan. 18; 1.946c., Dec. 29 
2.273c., Jan. 7; 2.018c.,Dec. 9 
2.317c., April 2; 2.273c., Oct. 29 
2.286c., Dec. .11;,2.217c,, July 17 
2.402c., Jan. 4; 2.212c.,Nov. 1 
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Pig Iron 


$13.56 a Gross Ton 
13.56 
13.56 
14.64 


Based on average of basic iron 
at Valley furnace and foundry 


irons at 


Chicago, Philadelphia, 


Buffalo, Valley and Birmingham. 


$14.81, Jan. 
15.90, Jan. 
18.21, Jan. 
18.71, May 14; 
18.59, 
19.71,Jan. 4; 


HIGH Low 

5; $13.56, Dec. 6 
6; 14.79, Dec. 15 
7; 15.90, Dec. 16 
18.21, Dec. 17 
17.04, July 24 
17.54, Nov. 1 


Nov. 27; 


Steel Scrap 


$6.83 a Gross Ton 
6.75 


Based on No. 1 heavy melting 
steel quotations at Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia and Chicago. 


HIGH Low 
$8.50, Jan. 12; $6.42, July 5 
11.33, Jan. 6; 8.50, Dec. 29 
15.00, Feb. 18; 11.25, Dec. 9 
17.58, Jan. 29; 14.08, Dec. 3 
16.50, Dec. 31; 13.08, July 2 
15.25, Jan. 11; 13.08, Nov. 22 
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Pittsburgh Output Maintained; 
Lower Rate at Wheeling 


Valley Mills Continue at 20 Per Cent Average For Second 
Week—Slight Advance in Heavy Melting Scrap 


ITTSBURGH, Feb. 7.—Despite 
Previsene of improvement in 

steel orders from other dis- 
tricts, the situation at Pittsburgh has 
not changed materially in the last 
week. Specifications for practically 
all finished steel products are light, 
and new buying is deferred because 
of unstable market conditions and 
light consumption by manufacturing 
industries. No railroad buying is re- 
ported, and shipments to the automo- 
bile industry are just about holding 
their own, with prospects for curtail- 
ment before the end of the month. 


Structural steel awards in the 
country as a whole seem to be in- 
creasing, but there is litt'e business 
locally. Pittsburgh district fabricat- 
ors are preparing to bid on a section 
o* the San Francisco-Oakland bridge, 
calling for 87,750 tons of structural 
steel. An order for 10 river barges, 
placed with a nearby builder, will 
take 1500 tons of plates. 


Steel ingot production in the Pitts- 
burgh district is holding its own at 
about 15 per cent of capacity. An in- 
dependent producer, who has been 
inactive for three weeks, has resumed 
production with three open-hearth 
furnaces. This gain has been offset 
by lighter schedules on the part of 
the larger interests. 


Finishing mill activity is essential- 
ly unchanged, although the tin plate 
industry is operating at a slightly 
better rate. In the Valleys and near- 
by northern Ohio mills production is 
holding at 20 per cent of capacity for 
the second week. Steel production in 
the Wheeling district has eased off 
to 30 per cent of capacity. This com- 
paratively high rate is sustained al- 
most entirely by the requirements of 
nearby tin mills. 

The price situation continues to be 
the most unfavorable factor in the 
current picture. Quotations are ir- 
regular on practically all of the lead- 
ing finished steel products, except 
rails and track accessories, tin plate 
and hot-rolled strip. The principal 
grades of sheets are quotably un- 
changed this week, but concessions 
persist in spite of increasing efforts 
toward stabilization. On the heavy 
hot-rolled products the 1.60c., Pitts- 
burgh, price applies on small-lot 
orders, but shading persists on desir- 
able tonnage. The scrap market con- 
tinues strong in spite of the lack of 
mill purchases. 


Pig Iron 


Movement of iron in this and near- 
by districts has shown no appreciable 
change in the last week and continues 


very light. Low quotations on scrap 
are responsible for reduced volume of 
pig iron consumption at many plants. 
Prices continue nominal, with the 
quoted levels holding on occasional 
carload orders. 


Semi-Finished Steel 


No recent sales have been reported 
and new inquiry is lacking. Reduced 
sheet prices are expected to be re- 
flected in the semi-finished market, 
but no deviations from the present 
quotation of $26, Pittsburgh or 
Youngstown, or billets, slabs and 
sheet bars have been reported. Forg- 
ing billets are quotable at $31, and 
wire rods at $35, Pittsburgh or Cleve- 
land. 


Rails and Track Accessories 

Specifications for track supplies 
continue very light, and no new rail 
business has come before the trade. 
The Pennsylvania has not been re- 
ported to have closed on its recent in- 
quiry for spikes. The Erie is inquir- 
ing for 700 kegs of spikes. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


Structural steel awards during the 
last week have been somewhat heavier 
in the country as a whole, although 
there is not much activity locally. 
Large fabricators in the district are 
preparing to quote on the various con- 
tracts of the San Francisco bridge, 
which will be placed in the next 
month. A warehouse in New York for 
the New York Central Railroad, re- 
quiring 21,500 tons of shapes, has been 
placed with the American Bridge Co. 
State and Government work makes up 
the bulk of new inquiry. Reinforcing 
bars are quiet. Shipments of alloy 
steel and merchant bars to the auto- 
motive trade are holding up. The 
plate market is somewhat more active 
than it has been, with barge building 
attracting considerable interest. The 
Marietta Mfg. Co., Point Pleasant, W. 
Va., has taken 10 coal barges for the 
West Kentucky Coal Co., which will 
require 1500 tons of plates. A Pitts- 
burgh district plate maker probably 
will roll this tonnage. About 3000 tons 
of plates will be required for eight 
welded cylinders to be used in the 
Hoover Dam. 

No change in the quoted market on 
the heavy hot-rolled products is re- 
ported, and concessions are still being 
made for attractive tonnages. Mer- 
chant bars are holding somewhat bet- 
ter than plates and shapes. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets 


Demand is not expanding material- 
ly, but is reported by most makers to 
be holding up fairly well. Bolts are 


quoted at 75 per cent off list, and 
large rivets at $2.25 a 100 lb. Dis- 
counts on small rivets have been re- 
vised at 70, 10 and 10 per cent off list. 


Tubular Goods 


A little business in oil country 
goods is coming out from time to 
time, but the pipe market is quiet in 
other respects. No new line pipe or- 
ders are reported, although mills are 
figuring on a number of tentative in- 
quiries. Standard pipe is very dull, 
but mechanical tubing and boiler tubes 
are a little more active. The larger 
interests are holding current dis- 
counts, but shading is reported in 
some territories. 


Wire Products 


Demand has begun to pick up slight- 
ly after two or three weeks of reduced 
volume following the recent price cut. 
However, jobbers are confining their 
purchases to immediate needs, and 
manufacturing consumers are unwill- 
ing to build up inventories. Nails are 
quoted at $1.80 a keg, Pittsburgh, and 
manufacturers’ wire at 2.10c. 


Sheets 


Specifications have failed to expand 
in the last week, and production in 
the industry as a whole is holding at 
around 18 per cent of capacity. Re- 
sumption of shipments to the Ford 
Motor Co. and its parts makers may 
boost the rate in some territories be- 
fore the end of the week, but will 
hardly affect the immediate Pitts- 
burgh district. Shipments to the other 
two large makers of low-priced cars 
are well maintained, but curtailment 
seems to be in order for the automo- 
bile companies before the end of the 
month. Demand for sheets from other 
sources is very quiet. 

Prices continue very weak, but do 
not seem to have lost additional 
ground in the last week. One or two 
mills have attempted to establish mini- 
mum quotations of 2.60c., Pittsburgh, 
on galvanized sheets, 2c. on hot-rolled 
annealed, and 2.30c. on light cold- 
rolled. If the movement to stabilize 
sheet prices continues, it is believed 
that these figures will be named. How- 
ever, all are subject to concessions at 
the moment, and the other grades of 
sheets are being shaded in some in- 
stances, 


Tin Plate 


Specifications are fairly well main- 
tained, and operations have expanded 
in some plants. As a result, the in- 
dustry is occupied at better than 45 
per cent of capacity this week, with 
two or three producers running at a 
much higher rate. The base price of 
$4.25 a base box, Pittsburgh, is being 
well maintained. 


Strip Steel 


Demand has not improved in the 
last week, but is holding its own, with 
the promise of some expansion when 
the Ford Motor Co. gets into produc- 
tion. The automotive industry is re- 
sponsible for the greater part of cur- 
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rent orders, as demand from other con- 
suming groups is very dull. The 1.45c., 
Pittsburgh, price on hot-rolled strip is 
being maintained, but attractive ton- 
nages are bringing out sharp conces- 
sions on cold-rolled material. The 
market is quotable at 1.80c. to 2c., 
Pittsburgh, with a few small users 
still paying the higher figure. 


Scrap 


The failure of the leading consum- 
er to make purchases of No. 1 heavy 
melting steel has not caused any 
weakness in the scrap market. In 
fact, a sale to a dealer of a part of 
the No. 1 steel offered by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad at more than $9 
further indicates the desirability of 
this material. Railroad specialties 
and No. 2 wrought in this list 
brought out correspondingly high 
bids, and the general level was 25c. 
to 50c. higher than this material de- 
veloped one month ago. No distress 


offerings of ordinary No. 1 steel are 
being made, but occasional cars can 
be picked up for $8. No. 2 steel con- 
tinues very strong, with dealers free- 
ly offering $7.25 to cover against old 
orders at at least four points. In 
some cases $7.50 has been paid. 
Quotations on machine shop turnings 
are well sustained, and a small sale 
of blast furnace scrap at $5.75 con- 
firms the recent price range on this 
grade. 


Coke and Coal 


Cold weather has stimulated ship- 
ments of heating coke in the last week, 
but the other grades continue very 
dull. At least two merchant furnaces 
in Pennsylvania are taking furnace 
coke from the Connellsville region, but 
one of these is scheduled to go down 
in about two weeks. The foundry 
grade is moving only in a limited way, 
and shipments show no recent gain. 
Prices are unchanged. 





British Pig Iron Producers Adopt 


Zone System for Prices 


Business Improving Slightly and Outlook Is More Hopeful— 
Advances on Continental Steel Expected 


Cable).— Cleveland pig iron 
producers have adopted the 
zone system of selling for home trade. 
They have divided their marketing 


[oy conic England, Feb. 6 (By 





British Prices, f.o.b. United Kingdom 
Ports 
Per Gross Ton 


Ferromanganese, 

a EEC £9 
Billets, open-hearth £417s. 6d.to £5 7s. 6d. 
Black sheets, Jap- 

anese_ specifica- 


DE csessa cone £11 
Tin plate, per base 

Se Snthaa ke con 15s. 9d. to 16s. 
Steel bars, open- 

Sr £7 174s. to £8 74s. 


Beams, open-hrth. £7 74s. 


to £7 174s. 
Channels, open- 


MONTE kts £7 12%s. to £8 2i%s 
Angles, open- 

, bsskowen £7 7s. to £717\%s. 
Black sheets, No. 

ee £8 65s. 


Galvanized sheets, 
No. 24 gage....£10 10s. to £10 15s. 


Continental Prices f.o.b. Continental 
Ports 


Per Metric Ton, Gold £ at $4.86 
Billets, Thomas... £2 1s. (Nominal) 
Wire rods, No. 5 

DOE: <4 cnacoats £4 10s. 
Black sheets, No. 
81 gage, Jap- 


rr £11 5s. 
Steel bars, mer- 

WS nce kb cece £2 6s. to £2 1s. 
Beams, Thomas.. £2 1s. 6d. 
Angles, Thomas, 

4-in. and larger £2 6s. 
Angles, small.... £2 8s. 


Hoops and strip 
steel over 6-in. 


a. o0en ans as £3 7s. 6d.to £3 10s. 
Wire plain, No. 8. £5 7s. 64d. 
Wire nails....... £5 15s. 


Wire, barbed, 4-pt. 
No. 10 B.W.G.. £8 15s. 
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area into various zones and are quot- 
ing special prices for each. No. 3 foun- 
dry pig iron to Cleveland zone con- 
sumers is quoted at 62s. 6d., deliv- 
ered. The export price is unchanged 
at 58s. 6d., f.o.b. Pig iron business 
is picking up and the outlook is more 
hopeful. : 


An increasing volume of new ship- 
building holds promise for British 
steel makers who desperately need 
ship steel orders. Export demand for 
heavy material is also improving. 
Tin plate is quiet apart from one sub- 
stantial order for delivery from 
March to the end of the year. Canada 
is believed to be the destination of this 
tin plate. Tin plate makers are gen- 
erally well booked and are maintain- 
ing output at about 65 per cent of 
capacity. , 

Continental steel business is ham- 
pered by improved exchange, but the 
Far East and South America are 
showing some interest. The renewal 
of the Continental Raw Steel Cartel 
for five years, based on the output 
during the first half of 1932, is now 
dependent only on the agreement of 
one Belgian outsider. 


Continental producers of semi-fin- 
ished steel are now either not quot- 
ing or are asking higher prices and 
finished steel prices are likely to go 
higher, although some works which 
are anxious for orders are still ac- 
cepting low prices. 


Considerable parcels of Dutch and 
Indian pig iron have been sold in 
Westphalia at 25 per cent and 10 per 





cent respectively below the quotation 
of the German pig iron syndicates. 

Dutch makers of gas tubing are 
likely to get further Japanese orders 
owing to the price policy of the Inter- 
national Tube Cartel. 





San Francisco-Oakland 


Bridge Details Issued 


Gs FRANCISCO, Feb. 6.—With 
the dates drawing near for the 
opening of bids for the various con- 
tracts on the San Francisco-Oakland 
bridge, interest is being shown by the 
fact that 60 sets of specifications have 
been sent out and 10 of the largest 
contractors in the United States are 
considering bidding. Although a 
number of contracts have yet to be 
advertised, the requirements involving 
by far the major part of the steel ton- 
nage are as follows: 


Contract No. 2—West Bay sub-struc- 
ture, bids Feb. 28: 1900 tons of reinforcing 
bars, 150 tons of structural steel, 225 tons 
timber fastenings. 


Contract No. 3—San Francisco anchor- 
age, bids March 8, Anchorage: 765 tons 
reinforcing bars, 1250 anchorage steel, 
Structure to Rincon Hill: 425 tons rein- 
forcing bars, 30 tons structural steel. 
Three piers: 650 tons reinforcing bars. 
Total tonnage in Contract No. 3: 1840 
tons reinforcing bars, 1280 tons struc- 
tural steel, 225 tons timber fastenings. 


Contract No, 4-4A—East Bay sub-struc- 
ture, bids March 2: 1140 tons reinforcing 
bars, 165 tons structural steel. 


Contract No. 5—Yerba Buena Island 
crossing and tunnel, bids March 7: 2200 
tons reinforcing bars, 1500 tons struc- 
tural steel. 


Contract No. 6-6A—West Bay Super- 
Structure, bids March 7: 1100 tons rein- 


forcing bars, 62,000 tons structural steel, 
900 tons cast steel, 350 tons heat-treated 
evebars, 255 tons carbon steel eyebars, 


280 tons nickel steel, 300 tons manganese 
steel, 18,700 tons cable wire, 830 tons 
cable castings. 


Contract No. 7—East Bay Super-Struc- 
ture, bids March 8: 1058 tons reinforcing 
bars, 50,675 tons structural steel, 4250 
tons heat-treated eyebars, 3400 tons nickel 
steel. 





Pipe Lines 


Spokane Gas & Fuel Co., Spokane, Wash., 
plans steel pipe line for natural gas fields at 
Cut Bank, Mont., to Spokane and vicinity, 
about 300 miles. Cost over $12,000,000. James 
L. Stone is vice-president and general man- 
ager. 


Natural Gas Pipe Line Co. of America, Inc., 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, has applied 
for franchise for steel pipe line system at 
Malvern, Centerville, Ottumwa, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa City, Fort Madison, Clarinda, Burling- 
ton, Mount Pleasant and other points in Iowa. 


Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, Okla., 
will soon begin 8-in. welded steel pipe line 
from Oklahoma City to Pratt, Kan., by way 
of Cushing and Burbank, Okla., about 210 
miles. Contract for pipe, about 14,000 tons, 
was recently let to Republic Steel Corpn., 
Youngstown. Cost over $3,000,000. 


Pure Oil Co., Chicago, is considering steel 
pipe line from oil refinery at Toledo, Ohio, to 
Hamtramck, Mich., and vicinity, about 80 
miles. Cost about $500,000. 





Railroad Equipment 


Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, is in- 
quiring. for one 7000-gal. tank car. 
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Chicago Steel Sales Continue 
To Show Some Improvement 


Miscellaneous Business Offsetting Decline in Motor Industry’s 
Orders—Inquiries Also More Plentiful 


specifications of finished steel 

again show moderate improve- 
ment and inquiries are more plenti- 
ful. These factors are serving to make 
up for some loss in tonnage from the 
automobile industry, which is unset- 
tled by strikes and a rather sluggish 
demand for automobiles in the higher 
price brackets. 


The net result is that ingot output 
is holding steady at an average of 18 
per cent of capacity for the district 
as a whole. 


(C svecites Feb. 7.— Sales and 


Wire prices appear to be stabilized, 
but sheet quotations are ragged and 
at least one grade has given further 
ground. Producers of sheets and wire 
products are reviewing what they 
call “the damage done” during the re- 
cent fall in prices and they have their 
eyes turned toward higher quotations 
for the second quarter. This attitude 
may take the form of an attempt to 
raise prices in the near future so 
that the way will be cleared for a firm 
stand on April deliveries. 


Some livening of the platé market 
is noted, and malleable foundries re- 
port a distinct improvement in de- 
mand from the railroads. 


Rail tonnages are in prospect near 
the end of the month, and the Chicago 
elevated and surface lines may need 
equipment to handle the World’s Fair 
visitors. 


Pig Iron 


February releases of pig iron con- 
tinue to grow and all indications 
point to marked improvement over 
January. Although February is a 
short month, sellers expect it will 
equal and may be slightly better than 
the best month in the last half of 
1932. Malleable foundries are buying 
more iron, largely on the basis of rail- 
road business. Some units have al- 
ready found their February estimated 
requirements to be short of actual 
needs. There is also improvement in 
the gray iron foundry melt, this 
change being more noticeable in out- 
lying areas than in the city. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets 


With the background of a poor 
January, this industry is making a 
very poor start in February. A few 
inquiries are coming in from tractor 
builders, 


Rails and Track Supplies 


One local rail mill is without orders 
and has been shut down and the other 
unit is still operating on a light 
schedule and may continue to roll 


through the coming week. The outlook 
for new rail tonnage is still un- 
changed from a week ago. No in- 
quiries are before the trade but there 
is promise that some tonnage will 
make its appearance about the end 
of the month. Accessories are still in 
fair demand, orders being of carload 
and smaller size. 


Bars 


Demand both as to volume and gen- 
eral character is changing very slow- 
ly. Shipments to miscellaneous users 
are somewhat more spotty and on the 
whole in lighter aggregate tonnage 
than has recently been the case. On 
the other hand, tractor manufacturers 
are drawing more heavily against bar 
contracts and they have placed sev- 
eral small tonnages with local mills. 
The prospect that wheat prices may 
advance later in the year is encourag- 
ing to farm implement builders. Re- 
ports coming from winter wheat areas 
indicate that crop damage has been 
severe because of lack of snow and 
widely varying temperatures. 


Structural Material 


Fabricators are being forced to look 
almost wholly to public work for ton- 
nages that will come to them in the 
near future. The largest job of this 
kind is the St. Paul, Minn., post office, 
which will take 5000 tons. Potential- 
ly there is some attractive work in 
sight from breweries, there being on 
foot plans for new enterprises and 
some old units plan extensions. For 
some time a Milwaukee fabricator has 
been working on plans for steel barns. 


Plates 


The outlook for new plate business 
is improving. It is reported that 
breweries in Milwaukee alone will re- 
quire 2000 tons of plates, some of 
which will be stainless steel and some 
stainless clad-steel. Conditions af- 
fectng the plan of prorating crude 
oil production are unsettled, and 
should this scheme be discarded a 
more active oil tank market seems 
destined to develop. Inquiries are out 
for additional tonnages needed at the 
Hoover dam, and a survey is being 
made in Chicago to determine the 
adequacy of present elevated and sur- 
face cars to handle the World’s Fair 
crowds. It is estimated that new 
equipment will be ordered if it can 
be financed. 


Sheets 


Prices are still unsettled, and No. 
24 hot-rolled annealed sheets have 
given ground to 2c. a lb., minimum, 
Chicago mills. Demand for sheets is 


still spotty and in small size except 
from some automobile manufacturers. 
With the approach of spring there is 
the hope that roofing manufacturers 
will come into the market for the gal- 
vanized product. 


Wire Products 


Demand is holding, though there 
has been some shifting of the balance 
of tonnage as between manufacturers 
and farms. Miscellanéous manufac- 
turers’ use holds steady, but there is 
noted a slight downward drift in auto- 
mobile use, which, however, is being 
taken up by larger shipments to farm 
areas. Prices are unchanged. 


Cast Iron Pipe 


Dealers are now hopeful that the 
Chicago waterworks plans, calling for 
about 8000 tons of pipe, will be ready 
in a week or 10 days. The market is 
very dull. Only a few plans for 
summer and spring activity are be- 
ing prepared and some of those are 
in very early stages. Elgin, Ill., has 
ordered 200 tons of 12-in. pipe. 


Reinforcing Bars 


Illinois road work that was held up 
at the time of the change of adminis- 
tration is now being released. Or- 
ders are sizable, most of them having 
been taken by St. Louis mills. Cul- 
vert steel .will start to move in Feb- 
ruary, but slab steel will not be 
needed before late in April. Fresh 
inquiries are very light and private 
inquiries noted several weeks ago 
are being held in check. Prices re- 
main low and in general they lean 
toward the weak side. 


Scrap 


Trades in this market are at prices 
which show little disposition to move 
one way or the other. Cast car wheels 
remain scarce, and prices are firm. On 
the other hand, desire for borings is 
less acute and quotations are weaker. 
The attitude of mills toward scrap 
varies. Some are taking current needs, 
while others continue to take most of 
their scrap from stocks. The rail- 
roads, instead of pressing lists on the 
market, are quietly disposing of vari- 
ous grades on which they can obtain 
prices that are nearly in line with 
their ideas. 





Detroit Scrap Stronger 


Detroit, Feb. 7.— Scrap buying 
continues light, but prices are show- 
ing a firmer tendency, with No. 1 
busheling and long turnings up 25c. 
a ton. If weather permits, a local 
dealer will ship a boatload of scrap 
to a Cleveland mill late this week. 





Gray Iron Institute will hold its 
annual meeting at Hotel Cleveland, 
Cleveland, March 22. The program 
will include reports of officers, election 
of directors, a group luncheon and 
discussion of various activities of the 
institute. 
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Eastern Pennsylvania Melter 


Buys 25,000 Tons of Indian Iron 


Steel Company Makes Largest Foreign Purchase in Some Time— 
Weakness in Steel Prices Spreads 


HILADELPHIA, Feb. 7.—The 
inertia in the iron and steel 


market has become more marked. 
Inquiries and orders for both pig iron 
and steel are at an extremely low ebb. 
The weakened price structure has 
spread. This is indicated by conces- 
sions reported to have been made on 
hot-rolled strip steel, which hereto- 
fore has been rather steady. Plates, 
wire products, cold-rolled strip and 
galvanized sheet still are weak, though 
no further reductions are reported. 
At the same time some mills, espe- 
cially makers of heavy hot-rolled ma- 
terial and sheets, are showing more 
resistance against pressure for con- 
cessions. One railroad is actively 
checking on prices as a preliminary 
move to expanding its car repair pro- 
gram, it is said. 

The purchase of 25,000 tons of In- 
dian basic iron has created consider- 
able stir among domestic blast *ur- 
nace interests. The Sheridan, Pa., 
furnace has been blown in and is 
making ferromanganese. 


Steel output remains at 11 per cent 
of capacity. 


Pig Iron 


The purchase of 25,000 tons of In- 
dian basic iron by a melter at Coates- 
ville, Pa., has aroused much interest 
among domestic blast furnace oper- 
ators. This is the largest purchase of 
steel-making iron in this district in 
several years. Heretofore the largest 
foreign shipments consisted of foun- 
dry grades from Holland, from which 
country sizable tonnage are being re- 
ceived along the Atlantic seaboard. 
The price of the Indian basic iron was 
not made known. Domestic furnaces 
report a decline in orders, now con- 
fined to scattered carlots, with oc- 
casional bookings of 500 to 1000 tons. 
The Rogers-Brown-Lavino blast fur- 
nace at Sheridan, idle for a long 
period, was blown in Monday on fer- 
romanganese. Present indications are 
it will be active for three or four 
months. 


Plates, Shapes and Bars 


Plate prices have narrowed to a 
range of 1.50c. to 1.60c., Coatesville. 
The 1.70c. level applies only to ex- 
tremely small quantities. Even the 
1.50c, figure is said to be shaded more 
freely than heretofore. The test of 
prices being made by a railroad is 
being watched with interest since 
some mil's are showing increasing re- 
sistance to further concessions. It is 
reported that the railroad is contem- 
plating an expanded car repair pro- 
gram. Shapes are quoted at 1.60c., 
Eastern mill, and appear to be fairly 
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steady. The market ‘or merchant 
steel bars is quoted at 1.60c., Pitts- 
burgh. Bids will be opened on Feb. 15 
by the Bureau of Lighthouses, De- 
partment of Commerce, for the tender 
Dahlia, requiring 85 to 90 tons. 


Sheets 


The market remains inactive and 
weak. Hot-rolled strip steel, previous- 
ly fairly firm, is now reported to have 
softened. Despite the easy tone of 


sheets, however, some makers are tak- 
ing a stronger position against lower- 
ing levels further. 


Imports 


The following iron and steel im. 
ports were received here last week: 
1730 tons of pig iron from British 
India; 65 tons of steel bands, 61 
tons of steel bars and 19 tons of 
structural shapes from Belgium; 50 
tons of pig iron and 1 ton of steel] 
stripping from England and 6 tons 
of steel bars from Sweden. 


Scrap 

Shipments of scrap continue to go 
abroad. The Charles Dreifus Co.,, 
which last week shipped a cargo of 
No. 1 heavy me'ting steel to Japan, 
is about to load a cargo of No. 2 heavy 
melting steel for the West Coast of 
Italy. The domestic market is flat, 
with prices unchanged. 





Valley Steel Output at 20 Per Cent; 


Miscellaneous 


LV recat tect ince Feb. 7.— The 
local steel industry has started 
off the new month with consid- 
erably improved sentiment and the 
highest operating rate since last fall. 
An order for 14,000 tons of electric 
welded pipe received by the Republic 
Steel Corpn. has contributed largely 
to the higher steel-making rate in the 
district in the last week, but miscella- 
neous business is somewhat better 
and releases from the automotive in- 
dustry have held up rather well. Spe- 
cifications from the Ford Motor Co. 
and its affiliated parts makers have 
again been resumed, and tonnage is 
going to other automotive companies 
in about the volume which prevailed 
during January. Valley fabricators 
of steel products are slowly expand- 
ing their operations, and some of them 
expect the seasonal increase which 
might have been expected in January 
to make itself felt this month. 


Pipe orders from the Conroe field 
in Texas, and to a lesser extent from 
other oil producing districts, are be- 
ing received regularly by Youngstown 
mills. Demand for standard pipe is 
still very unsatisfactory. The pros- 
pect for pipe line lettings looks some- 
what better, as there are reports that 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion is considering loans for this pur- 
pose. A number of projects are in 
prospect which would go forward im- 
mediately if Government funds were 
available. 

Steel ingot production in the Val- 
leys and nearby northern Ohio mills 
is holding at slightly over 20 per cent 
of capacity for the second week. A 
blast furnace at Massillon, Ohio, is 
scheduled to resume production this 
week, and open-hearth furnaces are 
pouring at practically all the major 
plants in the district. Two or three 
Bessemer plants are also engaged in 
a limited way. Finishing mill sched- 






Business Better 


ules are still spotty, but tin plate pro- 
duction in the district averages about 
50 per cent, and sheet mill schedules 
range from 15 to 20 per cent. Strip 
mills are generally being operated on 
staggered schedules. One of the elec- 
tric weld pipe units in the district is 
engaged at capacity, and others are 
averaging one to two days a week. 
Lapweld and buttweld furnaces are 
largely idle. Bar mills are running 
at 15 to 20 per cent, and one large 
company is diverting a considerable 
part of its tonnage in this line to a 
low cost Valley plant. 

The price structure is the most dis- 
couraging feature of the current sit- 
uation. Practically all of the finished 
products made in this district are sub- 
ject to weakness, with sheets affected 
particularly. Some effort is being 
made to stabilize sheet quotations, but 
Valley mills are still being called 
upon regularly to meet prices at least 
$2 a ton under the quoted level. Cold- 
rolled strip is also very weak, but 
hot-rolled strip has been well main- 
tained at 1.45¢., Pittsburgh. Small 
makers of buttweld pipe are offering 
sharp concessions in some parts of 
the country, but Valley mills have 
been able to ignore this competition 
in most cases. Tin plate is well main- 
tained, and merchant bars have not 
been seriously affected. Reinforcing 
bars, however, are very weak. Alloy 
steel bars are holding, with 2.45c., 
Pittsburgh, quoted to large consum- 
ers, while small users are called upon 
to pay 2.65c. Billets, slabs and sheet 
bars are still $26, Youngstown. 





Seul'y Steel products Co. is the 
name adopted for the warehouse sub- 
sidiary of the United States Steel 
Corpn., which has been formed by a 
consolidation of the warehouses of the 
Carnegie Steel Co. and the Illinois 
Steel Co, 
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Cleveland Steel Production 
Drops to 35 Per Cent 


Falling Off in Automobile Orders and Continued Hold-up of 
Ford Releases Check Ingot Output 


LEVELAND, Feb. 7. — Steel 
. business fell off slightly the 

past week owing to a lessening 
in the demand from the automotive 
industry and particularly to the ab- 
sence of specifications from the Ford 
Motor Co., which has not yet issued 
releases against steel and parts that 
were held up because of labor troubles 
in Detroit body plants. The decline 
is particularly in evidence in sheets, 
strip steel and bars. 


A more optimistic feeling has de- 
veloped among some manufacturing 
consumers, but this has not yet been 
reflected in an increase in orders. 


Ingot output in Cleveland has again 
declined, being 35 per cent of capacity 
this week, the taking off of another 
open-hearth furnace by the Otis Steel 
Co. causing a three point loss. 


Demand for structural steel con- 
tinues light, no new public work hav- 
ing come out in this territory aside 
from the Columbus post office. Cleve- 
land has new public work in prospect 
that if carried out will require consid- 
erable steel in pipe piling and struc- 
tural shapes, but these projects are 
now in an indefinite state. 

Railroads in this territory are not 
expected to have rail inquiries out for 
at least 30 days and are buying 
virtually no steel for miscellaneous 
requirements. 


Prices are being well maintained 
except on sheets and cold-rolled strip. 
Sheet prices have not yet been stabi- 
lized, although generally mill quota- 
tions are no lower than a week ago. 


Pig Iron 


Shipments to automotive foundries 
are holding up to recent volume ex- 
cept to plants making Ford castings, 
which have not released deliveries re- 
cently suspended. New demand con- 
tinues very slack. Foundry operations 
generally are not improving and pur- 
chases are limited to small lots for 
immediate needs. A leading producer 
during the week sold 1000 tons, all in 
small lots. Prices are unchanged at 
$15, Cleveland, for foundry and malle- 
able iron for local delivery and $13.50 
to $14, Lake furnace, for outside 
shipment. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


Bids for the Columbus, Ohio, post 
office, requiring 4000 tons of struc- 
tural steel, will be taken Feb. 17. In- 
quiry in the building field shows a 
slight improvement for very small 
lots, both of structural steel and re- 


inforcing bars. However, no sizable 
jobs are in prospect. Inquiries con- 
tinue to come out for tanks for the 
brewery industry. A leading Western 
brewer is inquiring for up to 750 
small tanks, 48 in. or smaller in diam- 
eter, either of plain steel to be glass- 
lined or stainless steel. An Ohio tank 
shop is figuring on tanks requiring 
200 tons of either stainless steel clad 
or nickel steel clad plates. 


Demand for bars from the automo- 
bile industry has declined slightly and 
has not yet increased from other con- 
sumers. Local forge shops have very 
little work. Prices are holding at 
1.65c., Cleveland, for bars and at 
1.60c., Pittsburgh, for plates and 
shapes. 


Sheets 


The volume of new business has de- 
clined. Shipments to Detroit for the 
Ford Motor Co. are still being held 
up. The price situation remains un- 
settled and weak, although there is 
some talk of efforts to stiffen the mar- 
ket. On light cold-rolled sheets 2.25c., 


on hot-rolled annealed 2c., and on gal- 
vanized 2.50c., appear to represent the 
minimum quotations, although for the 
Cleveland post office 125 tons of gal- 
vanized sheets were placed at a lower 
price. Demand outside of the auto- 
motive field is very light. 


Strip 


Specifications have declined from 
some of the automotive plants, which 
have reduced their February sched- 
ules. Miscellaneous demand for cold- 
rolled strip shows a slight increase. 
Weakness has become quite general 
on cold-rolled material with quota- 
tions ranging from 1.80c. to 1.90c., 
Cleveland, although for very small 
lots 2c. is being maintained. Hot- 
rolled material is steady at 1.45c., 
Pittsburgh. 


Iron Ore 


Shipments from Lake Erie ports 
during January were 31,144 tons, 
against 64,323 tons during the corre- 
sponding month last year. The dock 
balance Feb. 1 was 5,131,577 tons, 
against 5,809,903 tons on the same 
date a year ago. 


Scrap 


The market is firmer on machine 
shop turnings and borings and turn- 
ings, the supply of which has become 
scarce, and local dealers are paying 
better prices for these grades to fill 
outstanding orders. Cast scrap is 
weaker. Heavy melting steel is in- 
active. Shipments are still restricted. 





St. Louis Stove Foundries 
Inquire for Pig lron 


T. LOUIS, Feb. 7—A bright spot 
‘/ jin the pig iron market is the is- 
suance of inquiries by some of the 
district stove foundries. Otherwise, 
there is very little doing, orders be- 
ing only for miscellaneous carload 
lots. Prices are unchanged. 


Steel 


George C. Prendergast & Sons, Inc., 
are low bidders on a local sewer proj- 
ect requiring 225 tons of reinforcing 
bars. The State of Texas will open 
bids today and tomorrow on road 
projects which will require 1750 tens 
of reinforcing bars. Maintenance and 
repair work in local plants resulted 
in an increase in warehouse business 
in January over that of the preced- 
ing month. 


Scrap 


The sale of several thousand tons 
of heavy melting steel at current 
prices to an East Side mill for de- 
livery within the next 60 to 90 days 
was the event of the week in the 
scrap market. No. 2 heavy melting 
steel is 25c. a ton lower. 

Railroad lists:" Baltimore & Ohio, 
6500 tons; Wabash, 3855 tons, includ- 
ing 1073 tons of rails; Louisville & 


Nashville, 3879 tons; Alton, 3600 
tons; Kansas City Southern, 500 
tons; Ann Arbor, 100 tons, and St. 
Louis Southwestern, 46 carloads. 





R.F.C.Lends$22,800,000 
For Transmission Line 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 7.—Structural 
steel totaling 28,000 tons, about 13,- 
500 tons of copper transmission con- 
ductor and 2500 tons of underground 
cable are included in the heavy re- 
quirements for a 271-mile transmis- 
sion line to be built from Boulder 
Canyon to Los Angeles. The project 
became assured with the announce- 
ment by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation last Thursday that it had 
agreed to lend $22,800,000 to the De- 
partment of Water and Power of Los 
Angeles. 


A loan of $27,500 to Brookneal, Va., 
will be used to build a new water sup- 
ply and distribution system, which 
will include $19,000 for the purchase 
of cast iron pipe. About 5564 ft. of 
36-in. and 112 ft. of 24-in. steel pipe 
will be required in connection with 
irrigation projects to be undertaken 
by the Reynolds Irrigation District, 
Melba, Idaho, for which a loan of 
$60,000 has been made. 
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New York Freight Terminal 
Takes 21,500 Tons of Steel 


Award Made to American Bridge Co. for St. John’s Warehouse— 
Business Generally Not Improved—Prices Still Weak 


EW YORK, Feb. 7.—The out- 
N standing business in this terri- 

tory in the past week was the 
placing of the contract for 21,500 tons 
of fabricated structural steel for the 
St. John’s terminal warehouse of the 
New York Central Railroad, which 
went to the American Bridge Co. 
James Stewart & Co. are the general 
contractors. 


An interesting development is an 
inquiry from a leading oil company 
for tanks that will require 5000 tons 
of plates. The tanks will be erected 
at Fort Worth, Tex., and Marcus 
Hook, Pa. The same oil company will 
spend about $2,000,000 in the near 
future for service stations. 


Steel business generally has not 
shown much improvement in the past 
week; in fact, some companies report 
no gains whatever in tonnage booked. 


Price weakness is still an important 
factor. Though points of resistance 
have been reached in prices of sheets, 
the situation is still very much mud- 
dled. Some mills are holding at 2.50c., 
Pittsburgh, as a minimum on galvan- 
ized sheets and have declined business 
offered by buyers at lower figures. 
Other grades are still weak, but not 
quotably lower in this market. 


Pig Iron 


Specific inquiry is still absent. A 
few lots, totaling about 1000 tons, are 
reported to be under quiet negotiation. 
Bookings of 600 tons in the past week 
approximated those in the two preced- 
ing periods. Shipments, as a conse- 
quence of intermittent foundry opera- 
tons, are irregular, and truckload de- 
livery is not uncommon. Lacking im- 
portant demand to test them, domestic 
prices are apparently being main- 
tained at furnace base schedules. A 
few carlots of Southern iron at $10, 
base, Birmingham, recently moved 
into this territory. 


Reinforcing Bars 


Fresh demand is limited to miscel- 
laneous small lots. Interest is sus- 
tained, however, by several major 
projects still pending, including the 
post office annex at New York, on 
which bar requirements are now being 
figured. No important lettings were 
reported during the week. Bars for 
shipment from New York warehouse 
are quotable at a base of 1.75c., Pitts- 
burgh, while for mill shipment 1.60c., 
Pittsburgh, generally prevails. 


Scrap 


Export loading of No. 1 and No. 2 
heavy melting steel continues to hold 
the chief interest of the trade. No. 1 
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is still quotable at $5, on barge, and 
No. 2 at $3.50 to $4. Movement of 
scrap for shipment to Europe and to 
Japan, according to interests here, 
gives definite promise of continuing 
for some time. Stocks of heavy melt- 
ing steel along the seaboard, while 
still of sizable proportions, are slow- 
ly drying up as a result of the steady 
outflow to foreign consumers. Produc- 
tion of these grades, moreover, is at a 
minimum, so that unless some unfore- 
seen interruption to the export move- 
ment occurs, higher scrap prices seem 
inevitable. 





Birmingham Steel Mills 
Report Gain in Orders 


ener. Feb. 7.—February 
has not yet brought any appre- 
ciable change in the pig iron market. 
The small upward trend the latter 
part of January was of short dura- 
tion. Iron consumption in this district 
is exceedingly light. Foundries con- 
tinue to order mostly in carload lots. 
Pipe plant bookings are slightly bet- 
ter, but there has been no increase in 
operations. Pipe inquiries are more 
encouraging as the spring season ap- 
proaches. Some are based on possible 
R.F.C. loans and so cannot be counted 
on definitely. Several projects which 
were to come up for bids at this time 
have had to be sidetracked on account 
of R.F.C. restrictions. Quotations of 
$11 for Southern pig iron deliveries 
are being maintained. Blast furnace 
operations are still limited to two ac- 
tive stacks, one on basic iron and one 
on foundry. 


Steel 


The rail mill of the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co., at Ensley, oper- 
ated on a limited schedule last week, 
closing down Saturday. This was the 
first run since May and lasted only 
for the week. It is likely that this 
mill will also work again the latter 
part of the present week. The amount 
of rail tonnage on hand is not large 
and will not provide any steady op- 
erations at this time. The mill started 
with about 6000 tons in sight, some of 
which was from old bookings, and 
last week there was some additional 
small business booked. It is said that 
the rail mill will run from time to 
time, as tonnage is booked, even if 
for a few days, with the steel being 
brought over from the _ Fairfield 
works. 


Both local steel manufacturers re- 
port an improvement in bookings for 
last week, the increase being mostly of 





routine requirements and well distrib- 
uted among various products. For 
one company it was the best week in 


the past several months. Bookings 
now are mostly to cover stock defi- 
ciencies of jobbers. Buying of indus. 
trial and construction steel is spotty 
and restricted. 


Active open-hearths last week num- 
bered seven, better than any other 
week since October. The same num- 
ber is being worked this week. 





Scrap Exports at Boston 


Are Increasing 


OSTON, Feb. 7.—The scrap ex- 

port business here is on an as- 
cending scale. In addition to the 
3000 tons to be loaded here shortly 
for Danzig, 1000 tons for Japan will 
leave this port this week. Last month 
187 tons of steel tubes and 40 tons of 
boiler tubes, a total of 227 tons, 
were shipped to Japan and 266 tons 
of bundled scrap to London. The 
freight rate on the 3000 tons for Dan- 
zig is reported as $1.70 a ton. For 
domestic delivery there is a fairly 
good demand for chemical borings at 
$7 to $7.25 a ton, on cars shipping 
point, mostly $7, but otherwise buy- 
ing is very low. 


Domestic furnaces are sitting on 
the sidelines watching importers of 
foreign iron scramble for the small 
amount of pig iron business available. 
Occasionally a foundry buys a small 
lot of Alabama or Buffalo iron for 
mixture purposes, but furnaces, gen- 
erally, in these districts are not try- 
ing to compete with foreign iron. Re- 
cent sales, however, included Buffalo 
No. 2X iron at $15.50 a ton, delivered 
Providence, R. I. 


Buffalo Pig Iron Trade 


Dullest in Years 


UFFALO, Feb. 7.—Pig iron sales 

are at the lowest volume in years. 
An occasional carload lot is all that 
is moving. 


Steel 


The Lackawanna plant of Bethle- 
hem Steel has reduced its operation 
to four open-hearths. The Republic 
plant is idle this week. Wickwire 
Spencer is operating one open-hearth. 


Scrap 


Details of the recent compromise 
on an old order of No. 1 heavy melt- 
ing steel indicate that the dealer owed 
1265 tons, which had been sold at 
$8. This order was cancelled and the 
mill gave an order of 2000 tons at 
$7. An inquiry is out for 50 tons 
of No. 1 machinery cast and 100 tons 
of short rails. 
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Fabricated Structural Steel 


Awards and New Projects in Large Volume 


NOKINGS of 27,100 tons are the largest since the first week in 


January. 


Of this total, 21,500 tons are for the St. John’s freight 


terminal in New York for the New York Central Railroad. Other lettings 


are mostly for bridge work. 


New inquiries of 89,700 tons were swelled 


by two projects on the Pacific Coast, one requiring 50,675 tons for the 
East Bay super-structure for the San Francisco-Oakland bridge; the other, 
28,000 tons, is for a transmission line from Boulder Canyon to Los An- 


geles to be built by the latter city. 


NORTH ATLANTIC STATES 


Hillsboro, N. H., 200 tons, highway bridge, to 
Boston Bridge Works. 


Lyndon, Vt., 100 tons, highway bridge, to 
American Bridge Co. 

New York Central, 21,500 tons, St. John’s 
Park freight terminal, New York, to Ameri- 
can Bridge Co.; James Stewart & Co., Inc., 
New York, general contractor. 

New York, 475 tons, mercantile building, to 
Harris Structural Steel Co. 

Albany, N. Y., 290 tons, shed No. 3 for Al- 
bany Port Commission, to Clausen Iron Co., 
Inc., Albany. 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 390 tons, State build- 
ing, to Ingalls Iron Works Co. 


Boonton, N. J., 115 tons, Carman Co. build- 
ing, to J. K. Cooke & Son, Inc. 


Carlisle, Pa., 115 tons, heating plant at army 
barracks, to Shoemaker Bridge Co. 


State of Maryland, 870 tons, highway bridge 
over Choptank River, to Roanoke Bridge & 
Iron Co. 


SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST 


State of Florida, 900 tons, bridge over Chac- 
tawkachee River, to Vincennes Bridge Co. 


Seminole County, Okla., 150 tons, bridge, to 
J. B. Klein Iron & Foundry Co. 


CENTRAL STATES 

Muskegon, Mich., 300 tons, Shaw Box Crane 
& Hoist Co., cranes for Hoover Dam. 

State of Ohio, 250 tons, bridge in Shelby 
County, to Lackawanna Steel Construction 
Corpn. 

Hamilton, Ohio, 175 tons, State highway 
bridge, to Ingalls Iron Works Co. 

Bureau, Ill., 125 tons, repairs to bridge for 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad, to 
Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Co. 

Milwaukee Road, 150 tons, bridge, to McClin- 
tic-Marshall Corpn. 


WESTERN STATES 

Grand Junction, Colo., 630 tons, highway 
bridge, to Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Co.; 
previously reported to Minneapolis-Moline 
Power Implement Co. 

Jensen, Utah, 400 tons, Green River bridge, 
te Minneapolis- Moline Power Implement 
Co.; previously reported to McClintic-Mar- 
shell Corpn. 

Knights Landing, Cal., 380 tons, bascule 
bridge over Sacramento River, to Pacific 
Coast Engineering Co. 

Sacramento, 100 tons, Kit Carson school, to 
Palm Iron Works. 

Redlands, Cal., 100 tons, post office, to an un- 
named bidder. 

State of California, 395 tons, bridge at Bars- 
tow, to McClintic-Marshal!l Corpn. 


NEW STRUCTURAL STEEL PROJECTS 
NORTH ATLANTIC STATES 


New York Central, 200 tons, foundations for 
viaduct, Little West Twelfth Street to West 
Eighteenth Street. 


Newark, N. J., 1000 tons, Prudential Insur- 
ance Co. of America housing project; bids 
being taken for general contract. 


Scarsdale, N. Y., 200 tons, high school 


Fort Jay, N. Y., 145 tons, officers’ apartments 
for United States Army. 


Warren, Pa., 190 tons, reconstruction for State 
highway bridge. 


Baltimore, 250 tons, boiler house. 


State of Maryland, 165 tons, highway bridge 
over Wicomico River. 


Awards follow: 


Rochester, N. Y., 675 tons, addition to State 
hospital; Wark Co., Philadelphia, low bidder 
on general contract. 

Philadelphia, 2900 tons, naval hospital; John 
McShain, Philadelphia, general contractor. 


SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST 


Quantico, Va., 225 tons, bachelor officers’ 
quarters. 

Nashville, Tenn., 850 tons, post office; bids 
to be opened Feb. 15 by Supervising Archi- 
tect, Treasury Department. 


Paducah, Ky., 250 tons, factory building for 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Charlotte, N. C., 350 tons, extension and re- 
modeling post office; Ralph Sollitt & Sons 
Construction Co., South Bend, Ind., general 
contractor. 


State of New Mexico, 385 tons, highway 
bridge at La Lande and Albuquerque. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Cleveland, 130 tons, building for Willard Stor- 
age Battery Co. 


Columbus, Ohio, 2000 tons, post office and 
court house; bids to be opened Feb. 17 by 
Supervising Architect, Treasury Depart- 
ment. 


Milwaukee, 100 tons, United States Engineer 
Office, sluice gates for dam at Kimberly, 
Wis.; bids March 10. 


Milwaukee, 2000 tons, plate and structural 
work for various breweries. 


St. Paul, Minn., 5000 tons, post office and 
court house; bids to be opened Feb. 16 by 
Supervising Architect, Treasury Depart- 
ment. 


WESTERN STATES 


State of Colorado, 247 tons, highway struc- 
tures in Huerfano and Las Animas coun- 
ties; bids under advisement. 


Sunnyvale, Cal., 250 tons, balloon hangar; 
bids Feb. 15. 


San Francisco, 350 tons, Bargene apartment 
building. 


San Diego, 750 tons, post office, bids March 15. 


San Francisco, 1289 tons, San Francisco 
anchorage for San _ Francisco - Oakland 
bridge; bids March 8 (contract No. 3). 


San Francisco, 1500 tons, Yerba Buena Island 
crossing and tunnel on San Francisco-Oak- 
land bridge; bids March 7 (contract No. 5). 


San Francisco, 50,675 tons, East Bay super- 
structure on San Francisco-Oakland bridge; 
bids March 8 (contract No. 7). 


San Frarcisco, 4000 tons, Federal office build- 
ing: bids to be opened Feb. 28 by Super- 
vising Architect, Treasury Department. 


Los Angeles, 28,000 tons, 271-mile transmis- 


sion line from Boulder Canyon to Los 
Angeles, to be built by city. 


FABRICATED PLATE 
AWARDS 
Point Pleasant, W. Va., 1500 tons, 10 barges 
for West Kentucky Coal Co., to Marietta 
Mfg. Co. 
NEW PROJECTS 
Vicksburg, Miss.. 125 tons, oil barge for 
United States Engineer. 


Hoover Dam, 1500 tons, welded plate cylinder 
gates and tunnel linings: Westinghous Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co. low bidder. 





Cincinnati Pig Iron Sales 


Low in January 


INCINNATI, Feb. 7.—Sales of 

pig iron during January, at about 
350 tons a week, were lower than dur- 
ing December. Consumers resist pur- 
chases except for immediate needs, 
thus making inventories low. Book- 
ings the past week were about 300 
tons, all in car lots. Some agricul- 
tural implement foundries are oper- 
ating three to four days a week and 
one stove foundry is melting iron five 
days a week, but these are the excep- 
tion, since most foundries are run- 
ning only a few heats weekly. Ma- 
chine tool foundries are without no- 
ticeable business and in some _ in- 
stances pooling of orders continues. 
A tentative inquiry for 800 tons of 
Northern foundry iron from an east- 
ern Ohio melter is the only pending 
business. 


A broader diversification of sheet 
demand the past week sustained book- 
ings at slightly better than 30 per 
cent of capacity. Specifications from 
automobile manufacturers, except for 
one producer of low-priced cars, are 
fair, while jobbers and refrigerator 
manufacturers bought more freely. 
Prices are still weak. 


Scrap 


With prices low, dealers are mov- 
ing only urgent business. For the 
most part mills are taking scrap only 
at “bargain” prices. 


Reinforcing Steel 


Awards 1625 Tons—New Projects 
8150 Tons 


Boston, 700 tons, Quahan reservoir, to Con- 
crete Steel Co. 


Wassaic, N. Y., 140 tons, school, to Topper & 
Griggs, Hartford, Conn. 


Cleveland, 115 tons, post office, to Truscon 
Steel Co. 


Springfield, Ill., 550 tons, dam at Pleasure 
Lake development, to Laclede Steel Co. 


Redlands, Cal., 110 tons, post office, to an un- 
named bidder 


New Reinforcing Bar Projects 
New York, unstated tonnage, post office annex. 


Washington, 470 tons, Treasury vaults; John 
W. Cowper, low bidder on general contract. 


State of Kentucky, 425 tons, State highway 
construction near Carrollton. 


St. Louis, 225 tons, Humboldt avenue sewer 
for St. Louis Board of Public Service; 
George G. Prendergast & Sons, Inc., low 
bidder on general contract. 


State of Texas, 1750 tons, highway projects; 
bids opened Feb. 7 and 8. 


State of Colorado, 127 tons, highway struc- 
tures in Huerfano and Las Animas 
Counties; bids under advisement. 


Knights Landing, Cal., 120 tons, bascule 
bridge, Pacific Coast Steel Co. low bidder. 


San Francisco, 1840 tons, San Francisco 
anchorage on San Francisco-Oakland 
bridge; bids March 8 (Contract No. 8). 


San Francisco, 2200 tons, Yerba Buena Island 
crossing and tunnel on San Francisco-Oak- 
land bridge; bids March 7 (Contract No. 6). 


San Francisco, 1058 tons, East Bay Super- 
Structure on San Francisco-Oakland bridge; 
bids March 8 (Contract. No. 7). 


San Francisco, 500 tons, Federal building; 
bids Feb. 28. 
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Tin Rises With 














EW YORK, Feb. 7.—The do- 
mestic copper market continues 


dull. The situation reflects the 
unchanged position of consumers, who 
are generally well covered, and, at the 
same time, the lack of pressure on the 
part of most smelters to sell. This 
condition tends to preclude irregulari- 
ties in the price of electrolytic, which 
is well held at 5c., delivered Connecti- 
cut. With the first quarter nearly half 
gone, sellers are more inclined to post 
the 5c. price for delivery through sec- 
ond quarter, but current buying inter.. 
est does not extend beyond immediate 
requirements. Foreign markets dur- 
ing the week were not quite so active 
as in previous weeks. Moderate sales 
of electrolytic were reported at 5c., 
c.i.f. Continental ports, at which level 
values remained for the greater part 
of the week. Today a slightly im- 
proved demand from Europe _ stimu- 
lated an advance to 5.05c., c.i.f. For- 
eign sales were also reported today 
at 5.025c. Trading in London stand- 
ard copper in the past few days pre- 
sented the most active feature in all 
markets. Lake copper is extremely 





































The Week’s Prices. 
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Cents Per Pound for 
Feb. 2 


Higher Sterling; 


Zinc Lower; Copper, Lead Firm 


Tin Buying Dwindles During Price Advance— 
Zinc Softens Under Selling Pressure 


quiet and unchanged at 5c., delivered 
New York. 
Tin 

Higher sterling exchange has again 
been the main factor to influence fur- 
ther rises in the New York price of 
tin. Yesterday, when sterling at one 
time soared to $3.44%, closing at 
$3.43%, spot Straits tin enjoyed a 
corresponding rise to 23.75c. a Ilb., 
New York. Reacting to slightly lower 
sterling exchange today, however, the 
price slipped back to 23.70c. Buying, 
during the upward fluctuation in 
prices, has dwindled. Marketwise, tin 
was consequently a drab affair 
throughout the week. London prices 
also scored further gains in the week, 
with today’s postings £149 12s. 6d. a 
ton for spot standard, £150 for future 
standard, and £155 7s. 6d. for spot 
Straits. The Singapore quotation was 
also higher today at £153 10s. Janu- 
ary statistics showed a 1573-ton de- 
crease in the world’s visible tin sup- 
ply. United Kingdom warehouse 
stocks shrunk 45 tons last week to 
28,793 tons. Shipments from the 
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Early Delivery 


Feb. 3 Feb. 4 


Feb. 6 Feb. 7 
Electrolytic copper, N. Y.* 4.75 4.75 4.75 4.75 4.75 4.75 
Lake copper, New York. 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
Straits tin, Spot, N. Y 23.25 23.50 23.50 eer 23.75 23.70 
Zine, East St. Louis 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.75 2.75 
Zine, New York.. 3.17 3.17 3.17 3.17 3.12 3.12 
Lead, St. Louis.. 2.87% 2.871 2.87% 287% 2.87% 2.87% 
Lead, New York. 3.00 00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 
*Refinery quotations price 4c. higher delivered in Connecticut 
Aluminum, 98 to 99 per cent pure, 22.90c. a lb., delivered 
Nickel, electrolytic cathode, 35c. a lb., delive red; shot and ingot, 36c. a lb., delivered 
Antimony, 5.75c. a lb., New York. 
Brass ingots, 85-5-5-5, 5.25¢c. a Ib.. New York and Philadelphia. 
From New York Warehouse Copper, electrolytic.............. 6.135. 
Delivered Prices, Base per Lb. a oa 4.356.to 4500. 
Tin, Straits pig . 25.50 to 26.50¢ Lead, American pig..... 3.75¢c. to 4.00c. 
Bis WAP. oe cinsvvccecs ced ti bOG to 29.500 Oe err ere re 7.25¢. 
Copper, Lake.......... 7.50c.to 8.50c pe A re ree ree 8.50c. 
Copper, electrolytic..... 7.25c. to 8.25c. Babbitt metal, medium grade...... 16.50c. 
Copper, casting........ 7.00c. to 8.00c. Babbitt metal, high grade..... 31.25¢ 
*Copper sheets, hot- a a | re ree 17.00c 
onieh b Sig a 13.62 %c. 
ig rass sheets.... 11.00c. 
*Seamless brass tubes. . 13.25c. Old Metals, Per Lb., New York 
*Seamless copper tubes 12.37%ec Buying prices are paid by dealers for 
<r 8.50c. miscellaneous lots from smaller accumu- 
Ns sss ks oo 0.05 4.37%c.to 4.87%Ke. lators, and selling prices are those charg- 
Zinc sheets (No. 9), ed to consumers after the metal has been 
OS RS Sas arene 9.25c.to 9.50c. prepared for their uses. (All prices are 
Lead, American pig.... 3.75¢.to 4.25c. nominal.) 
Ss ss 6 kbe see eae 5.25¢e. to 6.25c. Dealers’ Dealers’ 
Lead, sheets........... 6.75c. Buying Selling 
Antimony, Asiatic..... 8.00c. to 9.00c. Prices Prices 
Alum., virgin, 99 per Copper, hvy. crucible. 3.75c. 4.25¢. 
og eee 23.30c. Copper, hvy. and wire 3.50c. 4.25c. 
Alum. No. 1 for remelt- Copper, light and bot- 
ing, 98 to 99 per cent 16.00c. SUN: +x pS 0 cube sa 2.625c.  3.50c. 
Solder, % and %...... 15.50c. to 16.50c. Brass, heavy........ 1.625¢e. 2.25a 
Babbitt metal, com- Brass, light.......... 1.25c. 1.75¢. 
merical grade....... 21.00c. to 32.00c. Hvy. machine com- 
Ea e 
*These prices are also for delivery ‘to brass turn- 3-586. aoe 
from Chicago and Cleveland warehouses. ines Scare 2.125c. 2.50c. 
; ehh aneead pees iin ‘ i ’ 
No. 1 red brass or 
From Cleveland Warehouse compos. turnings... 2.375¢ 3.00c. 
Delivered Prices per Lb. Lead, heavy ........ 2.125¢ 2.50c. 
ae, ee OE ss nee hes 5 kk ee 27.50c. cane eisiend ak > as 1.25c. 1,625c 
ES ie i. ee eee Cast aluminum...... 3.76e. 5.00ce. 
ee ee eae 6.125c. Sheet aluminum.™... 8.00c. 9.75c. 


Straits up to and including Feb. 4 
aggregated 958 tons. 


Lead 


The first week in February failed to 
disclose the expanding consumer de- 
mand that had been expected. Day- 
to-day buying has been light and 
mostly for spot needs. Although there 
has been a slight stir of interest in 
March lead, the meagreness of for- 
ward bookings offers little indication 
as to how consumer requirements will 
line up in the coming month. The 
most encouraging feature of this mar- 
ket is the steady tone that during the 
past two months has characterized 
prices, which remain firm at 2.87%e, 
a lb., St. Louis, and 3c., New York. 


Zinc 


Efforts of some sellers to induce 
buying forced prices to give way dur- 
ing the week. Prime Western for 
prompt shipment is now quotable at 
a range of 3.12c. to 3.17c. a Ib., East 
St. Louis, or 2.75c. to 2.80c., New York. 
Response to the lower values, how- 
ever, showed that buyers are still not 
inclined to purchase metal at any 
price unless the need is imperative. 
Sales volume for the week, therefore, 
remained at the 1000-ton level that 
has prevailed for the past several 
weeks. The International Zine Cartel, 
which became inoperative on Jan. 31, 
will hold a meeting at Brussels on 
Feb. 14, according to dispatches, to 


consider a renewal of the cartel agree- 
ment. 





General Electric Forms 
New Department 


A new department of the Schenec- 
tady works of the General Electric 
Co., to be known as the motor and 
generator engineering department, 
has been announced by B. L. Delack, 
manager of the Schenectady works. 
The department will take over all the 
responsibilities of the former alter- 
nating current and direct current en- 
gineering departments. 


Earle S. Henningsen has been ap- 
pointed engineer in charge. Other 
appointments in the new division are 
J. L. Burnham, designing engineer; 
l. A. Terry, assistant engineer; and 
A. P. Wood, consulting mechanical 
engineer, 





Cast Iron Pipe 


Massachusetts has closed bids on 1600 tons 
of 20-in., 16 tons of flexible joint pipe and 
53 tons of special castings. United States 
Pipe & Foundry Co. is low bidder. 


State of New York is in the market for 
100 tons for various projects. 


Board of District Commissioners, Washing- 
ton, has awarded contract for water pipe to 
United States Pipe & Foundry Co. 


Elgin, Ill., has placed 200 tons of 12-in. with 
an unnamed bidder. 


Pasadena, Cal., has awarded 1290 tons to 
United States Pipe & Foundry Co., American 


Cast Iron Pipe Co. and National Cast Iron 
Pipe Co, 


Haiti is inquiring for 1200 tons of 6- and 
8-in. 
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Prices of Finished and Semi-Finished Steel, 
Coke, Coal, Cast lron Pipe 


BARS, PLATES, SHAPES 


Iron and Steel Bars 
Soft Steel 


Base ver Lb. 
1.60¢, 
70c. 


.b. Pittsburgh mill........esse0- 
0.b. Chicago 
’d Philadelphia ..........sece0. “ 
’d New York 
‘d Detroit 
'o.b. Cleveland 

.o.b. Lackawanna 
‘o.b. Birmingham 
f. Pacific ports 


Billet Steel Reinforcing 
(as quoted by distributors) 


f.o.b. P’gh mills, 40, 50, 60-ft. ...1.50c. 
Fob. Birmingham, mill lengths ...1.75¢, 
F.o.b. Cleveland 


Ziee 


= 


—="5 
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es 
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Rail Steel 
F.o.b. mills, east of Chicago dist. 


1.35c. to 1.45c. 

Fob. Chicago Heights mills ...... 1.50¢. 
Iron 
Common iron, f.0.b. Chicago ...... 1.60c. 
Refined iron, f.o.b. P’gh mills .....2.75c. 
Common iron, del’d Philadelphia ..1.86c. 
Common iron, del'd New York ..... 1.90c. 
Tank Plates 

Base ver Lb. 
Fob. Pittsburgh mill ............. 1.60c, 
EE EE 1.70¢e. 
P.o.b., Birmingham ........seseees 1.75¢, 
Del’d Cleveland ............. . «+1. 8035¢ 


Del'd Philadelphia 
F.o.b. Coatesville ........ 
F.o.b. Sparrows Point,. 
Del'd New York.....,.. 
Cf. Pacific ports 


«++ +1,6935¢e. to 1.7935¢. 
-1.50¢. to 1.70¢, 
1.50c. to 1.70¢, 






Wrought iron plates, f.o.b. P’gh ...3.00c. 
Structural Shapes 
’ Base wer Lh. 
Fob. Pittsburgh mill ........ ~o+ 01.600, 
PPE cenvapiicctcecdus .-1.70¢ 
BOM. PEUMNED . siccccccucscceses 1.75c. 
Po.b. Lackawanna ........6e.e.005 1.70¢. 
DR, DOURIGRGT cc cccccccccccccess 1.70¢. 
rt PD: «cisenevesctseaus 1.8035¢ 
Del’d Philadelphia ............ 1.7495¢. 
Del’'d New York ....... gxéuives 1.86775c. 
C.Lf. Pacific ports (standard) .....2.10c. 
C.Lf. Pacific ports (wide flange) ...2.20c. 


Steel Sheet Piling 


III, 0. i cat teetcaeg by Sate 9 

F.e.B, Chicago mill ....ccccccccece 2.05¢. 

I errr 2.00c. 
Alloy Steel Bars 

(F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buffalo, 


Massillon or Canton.) 
Alloy Quantity Bar Base, 


2.45¢. to 2.65c. per Lb. 
8.4.E. Alloy 
Series Differential 
Numbers per 100 Lbs. 
2000 (4% % Nickel) ..........0.. $0.25 
2100 (156% Nickel .........0-. 0.55 
2300 (344% Nickel) .......0..0. 1.50 
500 (5% Nickel) ...........0. 2.25 
3100 Nickel Chromium .......... 0.55 
$200 Nickel Chromium .......... 1.35 
3300 Nickel Chromium .......... 3.80 
3400 Nickel Chromium .......... 3.20 
1100 Chromium Molybdenum (0.16 
to 0.25 Molybdenum) ..... 0.50 
4100 Chromium Molybdenum (0.25 
to 0.40 Molybdenum) ..... 0.70 
4600 Nickel Molybdenum (0.20 to 
0.30 Molybdenum, 1.50 to 
Dee DEE. bi vesasnnes ys 1.05 
5100 Chromium Steel (0.60 to 
0.90 Chromium) .......... 0.35 
5100 Chromium Steel (0.80 to 
1.10 Chromium) ....... .- 08 
5100 Chromium Spring Steel .... 0.20 
6100 Chromium Vanadium Bar .. 1.20 
4100 Chromium Vanadium Spring 
E. <ssumencducs¥ante . 086 
9250 Silicon Manganese Spring 
Sn. WE. cr easacseusse 0.25 
Rounds and Squares ...... 0.50 
Chromium Nickel Vanadium 1.50 
Carbon Vanadium ....... wecnses ‘OSS 


Above prices are for hot-rolled steel bars, 
forging quality. The differential for cold- 
drawn bars is %c. a Ib. higher, with stand- 
ard classification for cold-finished alloy 
steel bars applying. For billets 4 x 4 to 
1010 in., the price for a gross ton is the 
net price for bars of the same analysis, 

illets under 4 x 4 in. carry the steel 
bar base. Slabs with a section area of 16 
in. or over carry the billet price. Slabs 
with sectional area of less than 16 in. or 

than 2% in. thick, regardless of sec- 
tlonal area, take the bar price. 


Cold Finished Bars* 


Bars, f.0.b. Pittsburgh mill ........ 1.70¢. 
Bars, f.0.b. Chicago .............0- 1.75¢. 
i, aD seccdctecddcetsrsed 1.75¢. 
SN DOMED. nats vnndusserieen es 1.75¢. 
Sy ON ace e cde col eaot i 1.90¢. 
Bars eastern Michigan ............. 1.95¢. 
afting, ground, f.0.b. mill 


1% in. 3.00c. 
1-3/16 to 1% In. 2. 

1-9/16 to 1% in. 2:35e. 

1-15/16 to 274 in. 2.20¢. 
2-15/16 to in. 2 

— 


* In quantities of 10.000 to 19.999 Ib. 





SHEETS, STRIP, TIN PLATE, 
TERNE PLATE 


Sheets 
Hot-Rolled 
No. 10, f.0.b. Pittsburgh. .1.45¢. to 1.50c. 
No. 10, f. 0. b. Chicago mill.1.55c. to 1.60¢ 


No. 10, del’d Philadelphia. .1.76¢. to 1.8lc. 
No. 10, f.0.b. Birmingham .1.60c. to 1.65c. 


No.10, c.i.f. Pacific Coast ports ..2.17%e. 
Hot-Rolled Annealed 
No. 10, Pittsburgh «++. 1.60c. to 1.70¢. 
No. 10, Chicago mills ............. 1.70¢, 
No. 10 Birmingham cocveck. J0C. to 1.80c. 
No. 10, Pacific Coast ports ..... .2.32%e 
No. 10, wrought iron, Pittsburgh . . .3.60c. 
Hot-Rolled Annealed 
No. 24, f.0.b. Pittsburgh .2.00c. to 2.10c 
No. 24, f.0.b. Chi’o mills. .2.00c. to 2.10c. 
No. 24, del’d Philadelphia.2.3le. to 2.41c. 
No. 24, f.0.b. Birmingham. .2.15c. to 2.25¢. 
No. 24, c.i.f. Pacifie Coast ports ....2.85c. 
No. 24, wrought fron, Pittsburgh ...4.30c 
Heavy Cold-Rolled 
No. 10 gage, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
. 1.85¢. to 1.95¢. 
No. 10 gage, f.0.b. Chicago mills 
5e. to 2.05c. 


1. 
No. 10 gage, del’d Philadelphia 
2.16¢c. to 2.26c. 


Light Cold-Rolled 
No. 20 gage, f.0.b. Pittsburgh 
2.25¢. 
No. 20 gage, f.0.b. Chicago mills 
2.40¢. 
No. 20 gage. del’d Philadelphia 
2.61c. 


to 2.30c. 
to 2.50¢ 
to 2.71ec. 


Note: Automobile body stock and steel 
furniture sheets to be quoted henceforth on 


cold-rolled sheet base prices, with extras 
for drawing quality. 

Galvanized Sheets 
No. 24, f.0.b. Pittsburgh. ..2.50c. to 2.60c. 
No. 24, f.0.b. Chicago mills........2.60¢e, 
No, 24, del’d Philadelphia. .2.8le. to 2.91c. 
No. 24, f.0.b. Birmingham. .2.65c. to 2.75¢ 


No. 24, c.i.f. Pacific Coast ports 
3.25¢. to 3.50c. 


No. 24, wrought iron, Pittsburgh. . .4.95e. 


Long Ternes 


unassorted, 8-Ib. coating, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh ..2.60c. to 2.70c. 


No. 24, 


Vitreous Enameling Stock 


No. 10, f.0.b. Pittsburgh ..2.40c. to 2.50c. 
No. 20, f.0.b. Pittsburgh ..2.90¢. to 3.00¢ 


Tin Mill Black Plate 


No. 28, f.0.b. Pittsburgh. ..2.20c. to 2.30c. 
No. 28, Chicago mill.,....2.30¢. to 2.40c. 


Tin Plate 
Base ver Bor 


Standard cokes, f.0.b. P’gh district 


CL. . sordccscnendenncemetevasant’ 4.25 
Standard cokes, f.o.b. Gary .... 4.35 
Terne Plate 
(P.0.b. Morgantown or Pittsburgh) 
(Per Package, 20 x 28 in.) 

Sr, GURNEE aiawe vacdcncses: $9.50 
16-1B. coating F.C. ..cccccccces -» 12.00 
ME, GUM IED, a ccacccccscwamau 13.00 
SPE. GUNNING 660s cesccswexens 14.10 
30-1b. coating I. OC. ..cccccccccccs . 14.90 
40-Ib. coating I.C. ........00.- -» 16.70 


Hot-Rolled Hoops, Bands, Strips and 
Flats under %4 In. 
Base ver Lb. 


All widths up to 24 in., Pittsburgh ..1.45¢ 
All widths up to 24 in., Chicago ....1.55c. 
Cooperage stock, P’gh .....1.55¢. to 1.60c. 


Cooperage stock, Chicago ..1.65c. to 1.70c. 


Cold-Rolled Strips 


F o.b. Pittsburgh . -1.80¢. to 2.00c, 
F.o.b. Cleveland -1.80¢. to 2.00¢, 
Del’d Chicago .2.10¢. to 2.20¢, 







F.o.b. Worcester ..... »++~-2.00e. to 2.10¢. 
Fender stock, No. 20, gage, Pitts- 
burgh or Cleveland......2.55¢. to 2.65¢. 


WIRE PRODUCTS 


(Carload lots, f.o.b, Pittsburgh and Cleve- 
land. ) 

Extras of 10¢ a 100 Ib. on mixed and 
joint carloads, 25c. on pool carloads and 
40c. on less than carloads are applied on 
all merchant wire products.) 


To Manufacturing Trade 


Bright wire 
Spring wire 


To Jobbing Trade 
Base er ssh 


Standard wire nails ...........+.+> .80 
Smooth coated nails ..............+. 1.80 
Car 3.30 

Base ver Lh. 
Smooth annealed wire ............+. $2.25 
Smoo’n galvanized wire ............ .60 
POUNOR GOED cisseccdccccccccece 2.50 
Galvanized staples ...........cece0: 2.75 
Barbed wire, galvanized............ 2.30 


| 


Woven wire fence No. 9 gage, per 

MEL tOM waccccccess Rasccdeccececs 0.00 
Woven wire fence, No. 12% gage 

and lighter, per net ton........ 55.00 


Chicago and Anderson, Ind., mill prices 
are $1 a ton over Pittsburgh base; Duluth. 
Minn.. and Worcester, Mass.. mill $2 a 
ton over Pittsburgh. and Birmingham mill 
$3 @ ton over Pittsburgh. 


STEEL AND WROUGHT PIPE 
AND TUBING 
Welded Pipe 
Base Discounts, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
District and Lorain, Ohio, Mills 


Butt Weld 
Steel Wrought Iron 
Inches Black Galv. | Inches Black Galv 
7? sanseee 51% 28% | % ...+95 +142% 
%to%..57 34 4&% +5 +29% 
a éalaees 62 49% | % .... 28 10% 
%. 65% 55 Th cacu On 16% 
1 to 3 67% 57 1&1% . 36 20% 
1% ... 40 23 
B vdecs 38 21 
Lap Weld 
Dccucesns Ge. Sete wands: 26 
2% to6 .. 64% 54 2% to 3% 33 


7and8 .. 62 51 ee 
9and10.60 49 7 and 8. 34 
11 and 12. 59 48 9to12.. 31 


Butt Weld, extra strong. olein ends 


M Kae &. @ M% .. .+17 +49% 
4% to % .. 53% 38%) % & %+7 +41 
ésvends 59 49% /% .... 28 12% 
Th. éseeses 63% 54 % ..-- 8B 17% 
lto1% .. 65% 56 1tw3..38 2 
2to3 .... 66% 57 
Lap Weld, eatra strong. olain ends 
, ee 59 49% ]|2 .......84 18% 
2% to 4.. 62% 53 2% to4..39 25 
1% to 6.. 62 52% 14% to 6..38 24 
7 to 8.... 58 47 7 & 8...36 22 
9 and 10. 51% 40% | 9 to 12..26 13% 
1l and 12 50% 39% 


Discounts on steel and wrought fron pipe 
are net and not subject to any points or 
preferentials. 


Note-—Chicago district mills have a base 
two points less than the above discounts. 
Chicago delivered base is 2% points less. 
Freight is figured from Pittsburgh, Lorain, 
Ohio, and Chicago district mills, the bill- 
ing being from the point producing the 
lowest price to destination. 


Boiler Tubes 
Base Discounts, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Steel Charcoal Iron 
2 in. and 2% 29% BR. cccoccce 1 
ME scenessane 38 Ye a 8 
2% in.—2% in. 46 2 in —2% tn... 13 
aii 52 2% in.—2% in. 16 
3% in.—4% In. 54 OS WB ccccces 17 
ae a 57 3% in. to 3% 
1% in. to 6 In. 46 BA cocccecen 18 
GU acccesess 20 
4% in. .... 21 


On lots of a carload or more, the above 
base discounts are subject to a preferential 
of two fives on steel and of 10 per cent on 
charcoal tron tubes. Smaller quantities 
are subject to the following modifications 
from the base discounts: 


Lap Welded Steel—Under 10,000 Ib.. 6 
points under base and one five; 10,000 Ib. 
to carload, 4 points under base and two 
fives. Charcoal Iron—Uuder 10.000 Ib.. 2 
points under base; 10,00 Ib. to carload, 
base and one five. 


Standard Commercial Seamless Boiler 


Tubes 
Cold-Drawn 
ie Sere s OO nedansaae 46 
1% to 1% In.. 53 3% to 3% in... 48 
BUN Keen aces 37 fs ees 51 
2 to 2% in..... 32 4%. 5 and 6 
2% to 2% in.. 40 We tdasveauna 
Hot Rolled 
2 and 2% in... 38 8% to 3% in.. 54 
2% and 2% in. 46 Th. wascanead 57 
SM cvcccceee 4%. 5& and 6 
B cbencsues 


Beyond the above base discounts a prefer- 
ential discount of 5 per cent is allowed on 
carload lots. On less than carloads to 
10.000 tb., base discounts are reduced 4 
points with 5 per cent preferential; on less 
than 10,000 Ib., base discounts are reduced 
6 points with no preferential. No extra for 
lengths up to and fucinding 24 ft. Sizes 
smaller than 1 in. in lighter than standard 
gages take the mechanical tube list and 
discounts Intermediate sizes and gages 
not listed take price of next larger out- 
side diameter and heavier gage. 


Seamless Mechanical Tubing 


Per Cent List 
Carbon, 0.10% to 0.30% base (carloads) 55 
Carbon, 0.30% to 40% base...........- 50 


Plus differential for lengths over 18 ft. 
and for commercial exact lengths. Ware- 
house discounts on smal! lots are less than 
the above. 


RAILS AND TRACK SUPPLIES 


Rails 
Per Gross Ton 
Standard, f.o.b. mill..........+.2.- $40. 
Light (from billets), f.o.b. mill.... 30.00 
Light (from rail steel, f.o.b. mill).. 26.00 


Track Equipment 
Base per ae 


Spikes, 9/16 in. and large........... 40 
Spikes, %-in. and large............. 2.40 
Spikes, boat and barge.............++ 2.60 
Tie plates, steel... ..... ce eecneeeeces 1.75 
Angle DOTS 2.20. sccccccseccccceccces 2.55 
Track bolts, to steam railroads....... 3.50 
Track bolts, to jobbers, all sizes, per 

100 count........«+.. 3 per cent off list 
BOLTS, NUTS, RIVETS AND SET 

SCREWS 


Bolts and Nuts 


(F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham 
or Chicago) 


Per Cent OF List 
(F.0.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham 
or Chicago) 
Machine bolts .... 8 
Carriage bolts .... 
Lag DONS ...cccccccsccceccccces 
Plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 7 h 







Hot-pressed nuts, blank or tapped, 
GGMBTS cc ccccccccassccseccscceeesess 75 
Hot-pressed nuts, blank or tapped, 
MORBBOMS .ccccccccccccctoceccessses 75 
C.p.c. and t. square or hex nuts, blank 
or tapped .... ccc cece eee eee resceeece 
Washers*. .7.00c. to 6.75c. per Ib. off list 


*F.o.b. Chicago, New York and Pitts- 
burgh. 
Bolts and Nuts 
Per Cent Of Liat 
Semi-finished hexagon nuts........+.-> 5 
Semi-finished hexagon castellated nuts, 
8.A.E. 
Ss bolts i ackages, P’gh, 
a ee 75, 25 and 10 
Stov Its i ckages, Ch’go, 
Stove bolts in pa ge Mos und 10 
Stove bolts in pkgs., Gevieng, 


° 


Stove bolts in bulk, P’gh...........--- 
Stove bolts in bulk, Chicago 
Stove bolts in bulk, Cleveland.......--. 
Tire bolts 


~ Discounts of 75 per cent off on bolts and 
nuts applies on carload business with job- 
bers and large consumers. 


Large Rivets 
(%-in. and larger) 
Base ver . Lb. 
Pittsburgh or Cleveland. . $2.25 
Chicago 


Small Rivets 
(7/16-in. and smaller) 
Per Cent Of That 
...70, 10 — 18 
Cleveland .. .+ +70, 10 an 
Chicago. endiiedeenbone 70, 10 and 10 


Cap and Set Screws 
Discounts te Jobbers 


(Freight allowed up to but not exceeding 
50c. per 100 Ib. on lots of 200 Ib. or more) 
' ~ bmw OF JAst 
Milled cap screws, n. a. 

smaller 80 and 25 

Milled standard set screws, case hard- 
ened, 1 in. dia, and smaller...75 and 10 

Milled headless set screws, cut thread, 
in. and smaller ..........-- 75 and 10 

Upset hex. head cap screws, U.S.S.8. 

or S.A.E. thread, 1 in. dia, and 
emalle® .ncccccsccese: oS = 10 

Upset set screws, sq. head, n. dia. 
and smaller ii’? - A 10 

J mn. an . 
Upset set screws, bon 10 


Milled studs .....cee-eeecnccceeeeeers 7 


SEMI-FINISHED STEEL 
Billets and Blooms 


Po Grose Ton 
to 6-in., inclusive 
$26.09 








33 
°° 
vc 


Pittsburgh ... 






sig 
ees 
ccc 


Rerolling, 4-in. 
Pittsburgh 





Rerolling, 4-in. to 6-in., inclusive, 

Youngstown ...... ce eedeeeesceces 
Rerolling, 4-in. to 6-1 inclusive, 

Cleveland ....++++. sass «5 ahs See 
Rerolling, 4-in. to 6-in., inclusive, 

CHICREO 2. cee peee ss ne gercesere . 26.00 
Forging quality, Pittsburgh .......- 31.00 
Forging quality, Youngstown.....+.. 31,00 

Sheet Bars 
(Open-Hearth or Bessemer) 
Per Gross T 

Pittsburgh $26 
Youngstown 
Cleveland .....- 





(9 in, x 2in. "and Under 1O°m. z 10 in.) 


- Gross Ton 
Re Or0 Oe 
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Skelp 


(F.o.b. Pittsburgh or Youngstown) 


Per Lb 
QeReTOE  cccccccsvccccvevceeccenes 1.60c 
Universal snaeee Sonanessus’ ae 
BENDS cc cccvcscccesccsesceesesen 1.60« 
Wire Rods 
(Common soft, base) 

Per Gross Ton 
Pittsburgh ..... coevesesesoovedses $35.00 
Cleveland . -_ 0004s 060 ee ceed 35.00 
CRicaSO ccccess sobeseeesscceoscoss Gee 


COKE, COAL AND FUEL OIL 


Coke 
Per Net Ton 
Furnace, f.0.b. Connellsville 
BUNS ccpncescgnsseeres $1.75 to $2.00 
Foundry, f.o.b. Connellsville 
Prompt ...... 2.50 to 4.25 
Foundry, by-pr« duc t, * Chicago 
ovens, for delivery outside 
switching districts ..,,... 7.00 
Foundry, by-product, deliv- 
ered in . hicago switch- 
ing district . es 7.75 
Foundry S product, New 
England, delivered .,.... 10.00 
Foundry, by-product, Newark 
or Jersey City, del’d... 8.20 to 8.81 
Foundry, by-product, Phila.. 8.50 
Foundry, by-product, Cleve 
land, delivered — 7.82 
Foundry, Birmingham ,.... 5.00 
Foundry, by-products, St 
Louis, f.0.b. ovens .,.... 8.00 
Foundry, by-products, del’d 
BR BOUED wcvccvecscccccs 9.00 
Ceal 
Per Net Ton 
Mine run steam coal, f.o.b 
Wet  GRNND. enc cdapees $1.00 to $1.15 
Mine run asking coal, f.0.b. 
w. Ds Waeneevecsechousss 1.10 to 1.25 
Gas _ coal, "'&-in., f.o.b. Pa. 
ET Debsesehaghessensanse 1.25 to 1.40 
Mine run gas coal, f.0.b. Pa. 
Ere +. 1.20to 1.30 
Steam slack, f.o.b. W. Pa 
DT <Sesbébubdvenarcns’ 0.25 to 0.35 
Gas _ slack,, f.0.b. W. Pa 
ND ccntccsevict veneers 0.35 to 0.45 
Fuel Oil 
Per Gal f.0.b. Bayonne, N. J. 

PO DES on cdecbinctvccccs .4.00¢ 
Ss Ce EE nadnsé vnncsnessenes 3.50c. 
Per Gal. f.o.b. Baltimore 
Pt PROD sc ccoieccsseoacsenehe 4.00c. 
PG, SEN een ca vcwasatacenbin 8.50c, 


Per Gal. del’d Chicago 


No. 2 industrial fuel oil. ...2.80c, to 2.90c. 


No. 5 industrial fuel ofl. ...2.45¢. to 2.50¢ 
Per Gal. f.0.b. Cleveland 


No 3 distillate 
No. 4 industrial 


REFRACTORIES 
Fire Clay Brick 


Per 1000 f.0.b. Works 


High-heat Intermediate 
‘ Duty Brick Duty Brick 
a ° $35.00 $25.00 to $30.00 
35.00 25.00 g 

New Jer. ..$44.00 to BT 00 eeanere 
85.00 25.00to 380.00 
Kentucky 35.00 25.00 to 30.00 
Missouri. . 5.00 80.00 
Illinois .. 35.00 25.00 to 380.00 


Ground fire 
clay, per 
ton.. 6.50 


Chrome Brick 


Per Ne 
Standard size : $4280 


Silica Brick 


PED na: canhhinbanaccu ts $38.00 
MED - ukUhnbab od sbbedlvsideceve 47.00 
D.  nveibscdeegieseecace 50.00 
Silica clay, per ton .............. 8.00 
Magnesite Brick 
Per Net Ton 
Standard sizes, burned, f.o.b. Balti- 
more and Chester, Pa. ......... $61.50 
Unburned, f.0.b, Baltimore...... 52.00 
Grain magnesite, f.0.b. Baltimore 
Se RE, OE sc cwectasnacac’ 38.50 


Domestic, f.o.b. Chewelah, Wash... 20.90 


CAST IRON PIPE 


Per Net Ton 
6-in. and larger, del’d 
Chicago ......00ds «++. - $40.40 to $41.40 
4-in., del’a Chicago...... 43.40 to 44.40 
6-in.. and larger, I'd New York.. 35.30 
4-in., del’d New York ............ 38.30 
6-in., and larger, Birm’ham ...... $3.00 
4-in., Birmingham ............... 36. 





Class “‘A’’ and gas pipe, $3 extra. 
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ve railroad ¢ 


No. 1 agricultur: 
stove plate 
Grate bars 
Brake shoes 


Pig lron, Ores, Ferroalloys 


> VALLEY 4 


Per Gross ton, f.o.b. Valley furnace: 


Ferrochromium, D 
and up, 65 to 70% Cr., per lb. 
contained Cr. 


6 ER 


> BIRMINGHAM 4 


Per gross ton, Birmingham dist. 


¥ errec hromium, 





>» NEW ENGLAND 4 


ton delivered 
England — 


. saat -50c. tO 18.006, 
bon D. 50c. to 20.00¢ 

Ferrochromium, 0.06% car- 

20.00c to 20.50¢, 


pe 
eecetees $2.60 to $2.89 


Ferrochromium, 


Ferrovanadium, 

lb. contained Va. 
Ferroc — 15 to 18%, 
furnace in car- 


Ferrophosphorus, 


» to Pittsburgh or Cleveland 


> PITTSBURGH 4 


f.o.b. Pittsburgh district 








Freight rates: 


5 ajl rall from 


. ba 
gross ton with $2 unitage 
Ferrophosphorus, .b. 
Anniston, Ala., per gross ton with 

2.75 unitage 
Ferromolybdenum, 


barge and $2 to 
freight rate are ob- 





New England 

$5.64 rail and 

bama to New England seaboard. 
* All-rail rate. 


t Rail-and-water rate. 


>» CANADA 4 
Per gross ton: 
Delivered Toronto 
No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 295 


Delivered Montreal 


Ton lots or less, 
Silico-manganese, 


» CHICAGO 4 


Per gross ton at Chicago furnace: 
N'th’n No. 2 fdy 


2.50% carbon grade 





1% carbon grade 
High phosphorus ... 





Southern No. 





Lake Superior Ores, 





Delivered Lower 
8 per cent............ 2 23.67 ort. 





Ferromanganese 


Old range Bessemer, 51.50% fa 
Per Gross Ton 
$68.00 


non- Bessemer, 
ee aenonkece otpebeasseecassans 
Mesabi_non-Bessemer, 
High phosphorus, 51. 50% 1 

Foreign Ore, ¢.4.f. Philadelphia or 


are delivered consumers’ 
Northern foundry, high phos- 
and malleable, 


E Domestic, 80%, 
not including a switching 


Foreign, 80%, Atlantic or Gulf port, 
; id 


local furnaces, 





Prices for lots of one carload or more; 
extras applied on less than carload lots. 


> ST. LOUIS 
Per gross ton at St. Louis: 
y Spiegeleisen 


Per Gross Ton Furnace 
Domestic, 19 to 21% ...e.eeeseees $24.0 


. Granite City, 


sasencesane oa eg 
cuspeng ‘4pmnos 10 O88q ‘UOd 


aver. 63% iron (nom.) 
jeesenenee, Caucasian, washed 53% #280, 
in 


Electric Ferrosilicon 
Per Gross Ton Delivered 
$74.50 


Northern No. 2 fdy., 
Southern No. 2 fi i . del’'d.. 
Northern malleable, 

Northern basic, P 


(less carloads) ,,..+.+++eee0s 
egeoeeenceneecesses 1 20. 00 
(less carloads) 
46 to 8% *18¢, 
Per Net Ton Unit 
Tungsten, Chinese wolframite, 
Per Gross Ton 

domestic scheolite 
$8.00 to $10.00 





$2.30 from Chicago : 
$4 56 from Birmingham 


> NEW YORK 4 
Per gross ton, delivered New York district: 


-$17.41 to $17 6R 
14.02 


(in carloads) 


Bessemer Ferrosilicon 
F.o.b. Jackson County, Ohlo, Furnace 
Per Gross Ton Per Gross Ton 
. $20.5 $23 Atlantic seaboard 


* Quotations nominal in absence of sales, 
Pennsylvania 


Silvery Iron 


F.o.b. Jackson County, 
Per Gross Ton 
1 


having rate of $3.41 a ton from Buffalo 


> BUFFALO 4 


Per gross ton, f.0.b. furnace: 
fa 


Per Gross Ton 
$20.5 


+ $9.00 to $10.00 


‘Illinois mines 
. f.o.b. * Kentucky 





Illinois mines 
7 calcium fluoride, 





Other Ferroalloys 


1 ground bulk, 85 to 
Ferrotungsten, 


Lake Superior charcoal, 


> CINCINNATI 


delivered Cincinnati: 
1.75 to 2.25. 


Ferrotungsten, 


lron and Steel Scrap 


> PITTSBURGH 4 


Per gross ton delivered consumers’ 


Per gross ton, 
Ala. fdy., sil. 


s, switches and guards 72 to 


$2.02 from Tronton 
: $3.82 from Birmingham 


» CLEVELAND 4 


Per gross ton at Cleveland furnace: 
(local delivery) . 
2.25 


Drop forge flashings 


Rolled carwhe els .. 


heavy melting steel 
2 railroad wrought,,.. 


Rails 3 ft. and under.... 
Sheet bar crops, ordinary.. 
Compressed sheet steel.... 
Hand bundled sheet steel.. 
steel axle turnings... 
Machine shop turnings.... 
— shov. steel turnings.. 
mixed borings 


Railroad leaf springs 
Axle turnings 
Steel couplers and knuckles 
Coil springs 
Axle turnings (elec fur.). 


Per 1000 f.0.b. Works 


* (local delivery) 
Ohto silvery, & per cent 


3 
s 


Cast fron borings aoe 
Short shoveling turnings. « 
Machine shop turnings.. 

Rerolling rails 
Steel rails, less than 8 ft.. 
Steel rails, less than 2 ft.. 


Cast fron carwheels 
Railroad malleable 
Agricultural malleable 
* Relaying —: 


average local switch- 
: from Jackson, 
$6.14 from Birmingham 


> PHILADELPHIA 4 


Per gross ton at Philadelphia: 
Fast. Pa. No. 2 


Fast. Pa. No. 
Rasie (del’d east. 


Cast iron borings 
iron carwheels 
Heavy breakable cast 


Savrcors 


knuckles and coup- 


SSaRSsxs 


ea 
= 


, coll and ieat springs 
steel wheels...,, 


Tt tet Solelobeletalilt-aelctnlaletetetetet otal 
SSSSRneSsass SSRSSRsexresss 


ON ~9 “4 gg 99 “9 9 20 00 CO 


a 
= 
SSssegsssss 


$13.34 to $13.84 
{ 14.! 
Piivcsss> ose mh seas 
i * Relay rails, 


eeeeeee eeeeee 


sheet bar crops 


Low phos. punchings... is 


Pa. furnace) Steel car axles 


Cop.. b’r’g low phos, 


Iron angle and splice bars 
Tron arch bars, transoms.. 
Iron car axles 

Steel car axles.. 
1 ratlroad wrought. . 
No. 2 railroad wrought. . 
1 busheling 


» CHICAGO 4 


Delivered Chicago district consumers: 


specified otherwise, 
Freicht rates: 
Pennsylvania 


are delv’d Philadelphia 
to $1.79 from 
: $4.67 from Virginia furnaces 


Per Gro 
Heavy melting steel 
Shoveling steel 








q bushelins 
otive tires, 
and flues . 
1 machinery 
gutomobil 


— 
*Relaying 
to match, are au 


PH 


Per gross ton | 


’ 1 heavy me 
2 heavy me 
Ne 1 railroad 
Bundled sheets 
paraulle comp 
Hydraulic coms 
Machine shop ¢ 
Heavy axle tur! 
Cast borings 
Heavy breakab ; 
Stove plate (st 
No. 1 low phos. 
Couplers and 
Rolled steel wi 
No, 1 blast fu 
Spee. fron and 
Shafting 
Steel axles .. 
No. 1 forge fir 
Cast iron cary 
No. 1 cast .. 
Cast borings ( 
Steel rails for 


( 
Per gross ton 


No. 1 heavy 0 
No. 2 heavy ™ 
Compressed st 
= bundled 
{NZS ...++s 
Drop forge fi 
Machine shop 
Short shovelin 
No. 1 bushel: 
Steel axle tur 
Low phos., b 
Cast iron bor 
Mixed borin 
turnings 
No, 2 bushel 
No. 1 cast 
Railroad grat 
Store plate 
Ralls under | 
Rails for rol 
Railroad ma 
Cast fron car 


> 


Per gross t 
plants: 


No. 1 heavy 
No. 2 heavy 
Scrap rails 
New hydraul 
Old hydraul. 
Drop forge 
No. 1 bushe 
Hvy, steel a: 
Machine sho 
Knuckles an 
Coil and lea 
Rolled steel 
Low phos.. b 
Short shov. 
Short mixe 
turnings 
Cast iron b 
No. 2 bushe 
Steel car a 
Iron axles 
No. 1 mach 
No. 1 cupol 
Stove plate 
Steel rails, 
Cast fron ¢ 
Industrial 1 
Railroad m: 
Chemical b 


>! 
Per gross | 


Heavy melt 
Scrap steel 
Short shove 
Stove plate 
Stee] axles 
Iron axles 

No. 1 railr 
Rails for 

No. 1 cast 
Tramear w 
Cast iron t 


Per gross 


Selected hi 
No. 1 hea 
No. 2 heat 
No. 1 loco 
Mise, stan 
Railroad 
Bundled s 
No. 2 rail 
No. 1 bus! 
Cast tro. 
shovelin, 
Rails for 1 
Machine s 
Heavy tur 
Steel car 
Iron car 
Wrot. iro: 


Steel rails 
Steel ang] 
Cast tron 
No. 1 may 














» 9 busheling ...-++-- $2.00 to $2.50 Rela , rails, 60 lb. ; ‘ 7 
peomotl¥e tires, smooth .. 7.50to 8.50 - Gas aeasee Paraees nd 520. 00 to $21.00 — = and stesl pie .. $3.98 te $2.75 > DETROI 
ee. ceakann ... 125to 1.75 A A l i i ‘orge fire ......... cogeoe DIO Efe T 4 
Pipe and aoe <s5t $75 x ou t. malleable ...,,.. 4.00to 4.50 No. 1 raiiroad wrought .... 4.00to 4.50 Dealers’ b . 
Me, 1 machinery CASE ore0- Deer o 344 + BOSTON No. 1 yard wrought long .. 3.25to 3.5 ~ ers’ buying prices ger gross ton: 
Clean automobile cast .... 17.25 to 7.75 4 Rails for rolling 5.00 Hvy. melting steel ........ $4.50 to $5.00 
No, 1 railroad cast ....... 5.75 to 6.25 Dealer’s buying prices per gross ton: Be 1 CU iadeexccenvane - Oe be Borings and short turnings 2.25to 2.75 
My {agricultural cast .... 5.75to 6.25 | No. 1 heavy melting steel. $3.00 to $3.25 | No. 2 cast ......-..>- nude 4.50 | Long turnings ...... 200 to 2.50 
sore plate 5.50 to 6.00 | Scrap T rails........ . 2.50to 2.75 | Stove plate (foundry)..,.. 4.50 | No. 1 machinery cast ..... 7.75to 8.2 
n Grate bars 6.25 to 6.75 Machine shop turnings.... 0.80to 1.00 Malleabl 2 ans 4.50 Automotive cast .. till 8.00 to 8.50 
: rake shoes "* 6:00 to 6.50 | Cast iron borings. ; 1:05 | Cast borings ( param: - 4.00to 4.50 | Hydraul. comp. sheets *.. 4.00to 4.50 
. Saat ee let longs... 2.00to 210 | Bast pDorings, (chemical): si foundries: | Stove plate ..............5 3.00t0 3.50 
~ 9.506, *Relaying rails, including angle bars Forge flashings .....+::++ 3.00 to 3.50 No. 1 machiner et a New No. 1 busheling Pea 3.75 to 4.25 
p mateh, are quoted f.o,b. dealers’ yards. Blast furnace scrap...-+... 0.90 to 1.00 No. 1 hvy aed ani $9.00 Old No. 2 busheling .:.... 1.50 to 2.00 
17.006 Forge scfap .......+++ s7e 800to 3.25 | size : Haein Sheet clippings ae 1. 
> PHILADELPHIA + SEE - ctesnswex ens pee 9.50 to 10.00 7 ae a aan ee veee T.50to 8.00 Fl ene aes Le oe 
18.040 Steel car axles.......; oe See Ge en eee enee reve 4.00to 4.50 MOMIRED oe cceecsceceevs 2.75 to 3.25 
. Per gross ton delivered consumers’ yards: Wrought pipe ....... sees 4.00to 4.25 , CINCINNATI 
20.00¢, No, 1 heavy melting steel . $6.50 to $7.00 Rails for rolling........-. 4.50to 5.00 4 > CANADA 4 
No. 2 heavy melting steel . 5.00to 5.50 Cast iron borings, chemical 7.00 to 7.25 Dealers’ buying prices per gross ton: Dealers’ buying pric : 
20.50¢, No, 1 railroad wrought ... 7.50 to 8.00 Per gross ton delivered consumers’ yards: Heavy melting steel ...... $5.00 to $5.50 Cn ee ae 
Bundled Sheets ...ceeeeee 4.00 to 4.50 | Textile cast .........+++- $7.00 to $7.50 Scrap rails for melting .... 6.00to 6.50 Heavy Iti Toronto Montreal 
0 $2.89 Hydraulic compresse d, new. 5.50to 6.00 No. 1 machinery cast..... 7.50 to 8.00 Loose sheet clippings ..- 1.00to 1.50 R. ile melting steel .... $7.00 $6.00 
r Hydraulic compre ssed, old. 4.00to 4.50 Stove plate .....+sseeeees 5.00 to 5 25 Bundled sheets .......... 3-75to 4.25 No. Pe Soe costes sasangs 7.00 6.00 
o Machine shop turnings wees B.5Oto 4.00 Railroad malleable ....... 8.00 to 8.50 Cast iron borings ....... 3.00 to 3.50 Ma ai a ATES atl 6.00 8.00 
nae Ptr forfogs 0° BSR te S00 > NEW YORK 4 Machine shop taringi'’<:: £08 te 280 | Boller bigest. 80080 
‘ast DOTUNES ..ccccccevens 50 to 3.75 0 yusheling ....., (oe is B360.4 a oe ee ee eee “09 : 
b Beary breakable cast .... secs 8.00 Dealers’ buying prices per gross ton: No. 2 busheling ........ 2.75 te 3.25 Heavy axle turnings ...... 2.50 2.50 
r store plate (steel works )”. 6.00to 6.50 No. 1 heavy melting stee] . $3.50 to $5.00 Rails for rolling .......... 6.50to 7.00 Geet BOURNE ccccccccgcss 2.00 2.00 
. 50.00 1 low phos. heavy .,... 10.00 to 10.50 No. 2 heavy melting steel. 3.50to 4.00 No. 1 locomotive tires ... 7.00 to 7.50 Steel borings 2.00 2.00 
' Couplers and knuckles ... 8.00to 8.50 Heavy melting steel (yard) 1.50 Short rails .............. 9.00to 9.50 Wreught pipe ............ 2. 2 
a Rolle j steel wheels ....... 8.00 to 8.50 No. 1 heavy breakable cast. 5.00 to 5.25 Cast fron carwheels ...... 6.50to 7.00 Steel axl ee ne ee ap ~ 
. 65.00 No, 1 blast furnace ...... 3.50 to 3.75 Stove plate (steel works) 2.50 to 2.90 No. 1 machinery cast ...... 6.50to 7.00 : a . im ~ amet. Sage 7.00 9.00 
. 95¢, Spee. iron and steel pipe . 6.50to 7.00 Machine shop turnings .. 0.75to 1.25 No. 1 railroad cast 6.50 Axles, wrought iron ..,... 7.00 11.00 
z MRA. ce ucanabvandee 12.00 to 13.00 Short shoveling turnings 0.75 to 1.25 WE GM hc cencucckSes 4.75 No. 1 machinery cast ...... 12.50 10.00 
80¢. Steel axles .........+-+.- 12.00 to 13.00 Cast borings ........-. .. 0.50to 1.00 EI ns : 2 4.75 SS are 10.00 8.00 
: No. 1 forge fire ........ 5.50 to 6.00 No. 1 blast furnace ..... 0.50 to 1.00 Agricultural malleable .... 6.75 to 7.25 Standard carwheels ....... 10.00 8.50 
Cast, i on carwhee Is 8.00 to 8 50 Steel car axles .......+5.+- 8.00 to 8.50 Railroad malleable .... 7.00 to 7.50 Malleable ....... ee 8.06 
PM ssuscnceeus i... 8.00 to 9.00 err ; 
8 


Cast borings (chem. ) .00 to 10.00 


Steel rails for rolling 9.00 to 9.50 


wa 
rE » CLEVELAND 4 Warehouse Prices for Steel Products 


Per gross ton delivered consumers’ yards: 





















































No, 1 heavy melting steel . $7.00 to $7.25 7 , 
No, 2 ——e — _— . 6.25 to 6.50 > PITTSBURGH o | Open-hearth spring steel, onetee to 7.00 moons euetaganeaeasane Gedeuesenne 3.90¢. 
Compressed sheet steel ... 6.00to 6.50 Base per Lb. ; y -50c. 7.00c. POU ccceccnvevcssecesesdceseoe 3.20¢. 
-_ Ligh Pemdied ghost stemp- ices J Sitar se a 85. | Common wire nails, base, per ant, 7 | Cold-fin. a and hex. ......sces 3.32c. 
DOR caciegeceswaavegen - 4.00 to 4.50 Structural shapes .......+--s+ees 2.85¢. ver Cen) Squares an i -. 3.82¢, 
38 Ton Drop forge flashings ..... 5.25to 5.75 | Soft steel bars and small shapes.. 2.60c. | aes rk cut thread: == Off List | Hot-rolled annealed sheets (No. 24) 3.75. 
$4.80 Machine shop turnings 4.25 to 4.50 Reinforcing steel bars ........++- 2.60c. | ix 30 - — — 65 to 65 and 10 | Galv. sheets (No. 24) .........++. 4. 25¢. 
Short shoveling turnings .. 4.00 to 4.50 Cold-finished and screw stock— n. and smaller.65 to 65 and 10 Hot-rolled sheets (No. 10) .....-- 3.30c. 

. 465 No. 1 busheling ......... 5.25 to 5.50 Rounds and hexagons........ 2.95¢. ees gt yg Structural rivets .....-.--.-.---- 4.20¢. 
. 4.65 Steel axle turnings ....... 5.00 to 5.50 Squares and flats .........-. 3.45¢. . 5 and smaller. .65 to 65 and 10 Small rivets ..........60 per cent off 2 
wr) Low phos., billet crops .. 10.00to 11.00 | Hoops and bands, under if “in. 2. 295e. | Boner = 50 oe and smaller.65 to 65 and 10 | No. 9 ann’l'd wire, per 100 Ib. ......$3.0 
. 4.40 Cast iron borings ....,... 4.50 to 5.00 | Hot-rolled annealed sheets (No. 24), Lap welded, 2-1 Per 100 Ft. | Com. wire nails, base per keg (10 
or Mixed borings and short 25 or more bundles .......-..+- 3.15¢. 3 Fer tO 49 KOSS) wnnnnnercccrecseccs 2.65 

Seamless welded, 2- 
WINGS ....-. 000s raes 4.50 to 5.00 Galv. sheets (No. 24), 25 or more Ch a glia Larger quantities ............. 2.50 

r Unit No, 2 busheling ...... .. 4.25 to 4.50 RO, cavnecéaren ie ian sccee OO ances — — Cement c’t’d “nails, base 100-Ib. keg.. 2.95 

No Least i eeessseee 208 to 7-50 | Hoterolied sheets WD excnisis 2.906. pete ee ern ers Net'per 100 Fe 

cnppnve ‘ 2 ; e 
8.50¢, Bure plate aeons rete oto | 5.50 eee the ae ee, =. per 93.74 nese ene fod Mabtee, 36 in. wide, 20c. Gomis steel boiler tubes, 2. eS. . $15.87 
ls under 3 ft. ....96- 8.50 to 9.00 Spikes, large ....+.se-eeeeeesees 2.40 - PEM. cosccereccosocsstecesese 34.57 

at Ralls for rolling” «<0... 8.50 to 9.00 | Small ....... eee, LyBé5e. to 2800. > ST. LOUIS 4 Lap-weled steel belier tubes, S-in... 18.33 

x R valleable ...... .75 to 7. OM ccccccccccccccccescccesees 2.90¢, 1, we ee OP eee Soperrenete areesss 2. 

'uol] Cast fron carwheels ....... 8.00 Track bolts, all sizes, per 100 count, . Base per Lb. 

Ge >» BUFFALO 4 u 16 per cont off list, | Fiatee ond stews. shapes .......... 3. 25¢. >» BUFFALO 4 
, Machine bolts, 100 count, . ars, soft steel or iron ....... ey 

*28c, Per gross ton, f.0.b. Buffalo consumers’ : 70 per cent off List. — oo. rounds, shafting, screw Plates and strue Base os Lb. 
to 2% plants: Carriage bolts, 100 count, Hot-rolled men pbabisesess sey aee*aas 3.36¢. Soft steel bars ...... 

: i ’ 4 343 87 ft steel DATS ..6.eeeeereeees 

*18e No. 1 heavy melting steel. . $7.00 to $7.25 Nuts, all styles, 100 » Bg cent off list. Galv. sheets (No. Fy —_ (No. 24) oie ae bars oe 
n Unit No. 2 heavy melting scrap.° 5.50 to 6.00 ; . 7 nae aie on tak. Hot-rolled sheets (No. 10 up Co oe ES Es. ooueaaeses : 

Berap rails ..eseeeeuenues 6.00 to 6.50 Large rivets, ba " 00 to and ine. 48 in. wide 3.00 ‘ L ecceseveccces : 
$10.00 New hydraul, comp. sheets, 6.00 to 6.50 ; a Bee pee Se B..0- $3.00 ver 48 in. wide ............ ++ $.08e. | Cold-rolied strip steel ...-..- 
3 Ton Old hydraul. comp. sheets. 5.00 Wire, black, soft ann'l’d base _ s Black corrug. she at ; 24)... 3 Ht Hiet-remed suasdied shests —_ 
Drop forge flashings 6.00 to 6.50 100 Wd. oo ceeeeeeeeeess 2.75 Gal. es (No, 24) ...+. 3.75¢. Galy. sheets (No. 24) .......0-0ee8- 
$10.00 No. 1 bu heling PLS e 6.00 to 6.50 —e galv. soft, base per 100 Ib... 3.20 Str neh conde. Sada. teal teen pantie eeesens 
. : us g .. soe © 5.5 Yommon wire nails, per ke 2.35 egg ee sete teeeeeceeee 4,000, H 
Hr axle - ~, . I Baivwcee 2.35 otle . oops seer 

ik Bry, steel ax termings s+ 4, 6.00 Cement coated nails, per keg .-.. 2.35 Boller rivets .......-.-- rr “eace on ove. Hot-rolled sheets (No. 10) 

Knuckles and couplers .... 9.00 On plates, structurals, bars, reinforcing Tank rivet + : Com. wire nails, base per keg 

12.00 Gon ond inal cortees -.... oe bars, bands, hoops and blue annealed 100 _ eee ae and smaller, 2 Black wire, base per 100 Ib. 
sales, ean Seek emo ecegeee 9.00 eet base applied to orders of 400 to Less than 100 Ib. .......eeceeee 60 & BOSTON 4 

Aw phos. t et crops .... 9.00 to 9.50 9 a Machine bolts © eee eeeeee reve 60 
Short shov. steel turnings 5.50 to 6.00 CN WII i tase cu aduscuacres es aa Per Lb. 

a Short mixed borings and CHICAGO « per Lb. Lag screws ee Dieu Se ndetagani % 63 ot boa a a ee 

t Ton turnings . cccecece 3.75 to 4.25 lates ‘ . ~ = a Hot-pressed uts, sq.. bia cals 4 . ‘ OS SS ee SS aheas ess « 3.00¢. 
Cast iron borings 3.75 to 4.25 i et tee ee ss to tapped, 200 Ib.’ or more’ blank . 65 *Plates—sheared, tank, and univ. 

wails Ne ; busheling Saweees 3.50to 4.00 Reinfore. bars, billet steel.1.8¢.. to a Less than 200 Ib. ............. * Rx ye. - and heavier ... 3.00c. 

10. as ane ae Shee = . fe | s, billet stee 35¢. to c. Hot-pressed ae ae 55 oor plates, amond pattern ...... 5.25¢e. 
SD on erate 10,00 to 11.00 tail steel reinforment.,..1.15¢. to 1.25¢. aa s, hex., blank or oo *Bar and bar shapes (mild steel) . 2.90c. 

12.00 No. 1 machinery cast .,... 9.50 to 10.00 bg te = oe and shafting tapped, = _ w caans 65 *Bands 3/16 in. thick and 
No. 1 cupola CASE 2 .c0ee . 8.50to 9.00 Wek cc aaa tent eeeeee i wages ” ; No, 12 ga. incl. ..ccececccecees 3.40¢. 
Stove plate ...... 7.00 to 7.50 all a4 PRECRES ee ate ws 5. 0UC, foops, No. 14 - and 

16.75 Steel rails, 8 ft. and under 9.25 to 9°75 ee in. (in Nos. 10 and > PHILADELPHIA ‘és HGMEP .cccccccceccees 4.90c. to 5.40. 
Gat Sone, nawebane a eg 2 BOS) cnnscceees anne se net ¥) *Hal un 7 
Industrial Tok a ; 00 = 30 } qeave (o> 16 gage and lighter) . . > *Plates, %-in. and heavier .. o ~ Vm oy — . = ° _ ovals, ne _ 4.15¢ 
Railroad malleable a 7.00 to 7.50 Hot-rolled annealed sheets (No. 24) ! *Structural shapes ..............0+ 2.45¢ Tire steel, rd. edge 1% ' 

30.00 Sees Tec? asceeee 7.00 t 7 Galv. sheets (No. 24) 3 omoft steel E preaeasssesse i 45c. * ge 1% x % in. 

, emical borings ........ 750 to 8.00 - § S (NO. 24) «5. seeeeeee Soft steel bars, small shapes, iron an UD _. ccocccupecessenven 4.50¢, 
eee sheets (No. 10) .. bars (except bands) .. a sf 9. 45¢ Genet GONE neces ccascecss 4. 75¢. 
>BIRMINGHAM 4 Track: Notte” oe ie, — steel bars, sq., twisted and | | Cold-finished rounds and hexagons. 3.60. 
, : : ck bolts... ..seeeeeeeees owe GS  cnccosansetcencess a Cold-rolled strip steel ..... coee eee 
Per gross ton delivered consumers’ yards: ey SMNTAE ceccdissacoacne : Cold-finished steel bars ........... 3 ore Cold-finished squares and flats ... 4.106¢. 
a euibing, steel ..,.-. $7.50 to $8.00 —, wae oe ae | On 'L Lis *Steel hoops ..... nhoedneee se 1 oe annealed sheets No. 10 ga. .. 3.15¢. 
Scrap steel rails .....:..- 8.00to 8.50 : ver Cent ¢ st Steel bands, No. 12 to Fines. | One pass cold-rolle ts No. 2 
$5.50 Short shoveling turnings .. 4.00 Machine DOlts ...eeeeee eens incl. .. s ceeccece oo 2.75¢. | ca eae ae. : “ 3. 50¢ 

4.00 Stove rT ne eee 6.00 anes IE: «hates WA eceiside lentes aah . & Spring steel ...... Papa sees 5. ie | Blued stove pipe sheets No. "94 ga. = 90c. 
4.50 ae SES os ccccnccccgees 9.00 Hot. and lag screws nwae Hot-rolled annealed sheets (No. 24) 5 Galvanized steel sheets No. 24 ga 4.00c. 
4.00 _ axles RG 4 Ie SE et Se 9.00 fleet d nuts, sq., tap. or blank.. 65 Galvanized sheet (No. 24 .. 8.75 Lead coated (long ternes) No. 24 ga. 5.00c. 
1% Sy — id wrought ... 4.50to 5.00 a oees nats, hex., tap. or blank.. 65 *Hot-rolled annealed aan (ie 7 “ 

8. falls for rolling ........ 8.00to 8.50 : ad cap screws ........ 80 and 10 SO). euméteadd savers 9 * Bas ices f 5,000 , 
io OO Re 8.50 oe point set screws......... 75 and 10 Diam pat. “floor plate 3. % es aoe | apply 5 ee ee wen, Gas 
ses Tramear wheels ie ss 8.50 oo age —— wood screws..52% and 10 Swedish fron bars .............. 5. 60c + PACIFIC COAST + 
7.50 st iron borings, chem. .. 8.50 o oCsers ae 
8.75 Stove bolts ........ These prices are subject to quantity dif- 
$e ie ’ ST. LOUIS a ~~ tank rivets, 7/16 in. and enseeee except on reinf reing ond nwed. San Base per Lb 

; = Gross ton delivered consumers’ yards: Wrought washers...0.0.0.2. $450 “Se - oF Pai sien ths <dtetiaall Fran- Los 
8.50 No — heavy steel ..,... $5.50 to $6.00 No. 8 black ann’l’d wire, per 100 Ib. $3.45 abies mes abee > A — ons on ai : cisco Angeles Seattle 
$50 No} heavy melting. ae 4.50 to 5.00 Com. wire atts, bene per keg. . 2.30 | > CLEVELAND 4 . f aos ond, stree, 

I. No. 1 locomotive ti oe ae 5 50 nails, base per keg.... 2.30 heavier B.15c. 3.300. 3.00 
8.50 Mise. 10tive tires ,... 5.00 to 5.50 aes ait : BVEP ccccccecs $.15¢e. 3.30¢e. 3. i 
8:00 Mise. stand-sec. rails j... 5.50to 6.00 >» NEW YORK 4 a ae per 1 Soft steel bars .... 3.15e. 3.900. 3.00e. 
8.75 Reliread springs Pee == jd 6.59 Base per Lb Soft steel bars ..........0.....0-. 2 Tse. a — led ape. S0, Som 
9.25 ie 6 CCS ..eessseee 2.00 to 2.50 Plates and struc. shapes.... Reinforce. ste “eRe ta 1 On olled _ anneale 

0, fl . tecce Gee el bars -+-1.75e. to 1.95¢ 2 2 
750 Ne ¢ reese wrought ... Ht to 5.50 Soft steel bars, small shapes 8.10¢ Cold-fin. rounds and hex. @ Oe ne i =), $.90c. 4.20c. 4.50c. 
8.00 Cant MEINE  cicucasece 50 to 4.00 REID 0 ot ka li tae ots tha wer 3.24 Cold-fin. flats and sa. ........... 9 45e. Se oo 
i. SEO CD SOF | BOR BEPe noes es ccencescccecccese | ¢. ‘0 nm. flats and sq. ....-...+++.- 3.45¢. . 
6.00 hoveline ane and aves a9 Iron bars, Swed. charcoal. 6.00c. to 6.50¢ Flat rolied steel under % in. ...... 8 = en or aes 3.75¢e. 3.50¢c. 4.00¢ 
5.50 Rails for rolli £38 one Bee & “ZS Cold-fin. shafting and screw stock; Cold-finished strip ....... ax 2 7 ' — 
Machine shen temminan® . i. ia Rounds and hexagons......... 8.54. Hot-rolled annealed sheets (No. 24) 3.25c. oaneee ** bivets, % io. 6.508. Cle 
sed Heavy turnings Trl g00t0 3.50 Flats and squares,.......-.+» 4.04c, | Galvanized sheets (No. 24) ....... 3.75¢. ‘in. and larger 
28.00 Steel car axles ........... tee ta | ee SS ome Hot-rolled sheets (No. 10) ........ 3.006. less than 100 Ib... 5.75e. 5.00c. 4.00¢ 
Iron car axles ........... 11.00 to 0 11-50 Hn BOE 6b ccsvctduscenpescevsesess 4.95¢. Black ann’l’d wire, per 100 Ib.......$2.55 *cold finished steel - &.0Ve. %.90e. 
Wrot. iron bars and trans. 4.00to 4.50 | Bends |......., scescevecccerevere S808. | No. 9 galv. wite, per 190 Ib......... 2.98 Rounds ...... 5.50¢e. 5.50c. 4.50¢ 
No. 1 rail . DN sieneStnccukehdn aude ve 04'es 8.30c. (om. wire nails, base per keg...... 2.10 s : ne , ; 
Seed road wrought .... 3.50to 4.00 | Hot-rolled sheets (No. 10) 2 00 Squares and 
eel rails less than 3 ft. . 7.00 = 7.50 Hot-rolled a Toes sa 7 eee c. ew hexagons ...... 6.715. 6.75¢. 5.75e. 
5.5 Bteel angie bars .......... ‘tae 6 | Gee I'd sheets (No. 24°). 3.25¢. Net base, including boxing and cutting Flats .... 7.25¢e. 7.25¢. 6.75¢. 

, ast iron carwheels ..,... 5.00to 5.50 I zed sheets (Na, 24°)...... 3.75¢. to length. Nails—base per keg 
+s No. 1 machinery cast.” 6.50 to 7.00 ane lemme sheets (No. 24)........ 4.50¢. > CINCINNAT less carload: 

5 Railroad alee oo Oe ia - mdard tool steel....... steessces 12.00¢. I 4 Com. 4-60d. .... $2.40 $2.40 $2.40 
oe No. inteadan aun an wie —_ annealed (No. 10).. 3.60¢. Base per Lb S. ox 4-204. .. 240 240 240 
ee re pinto .......  ')'* Gente 6.68 Tire steal v4, Cameoles (No. 10).... 4.05¢. Plates and struc. shapes ....... e+e 3.25e, Finish 6 & 8d... 2.40 2.40 2.40 
HY} Relay, rails,” 60° Ib. ‘and a ee x % in. and larger.. 3.40c. Bars, soft steel or irom .......... 3.00¢. All others ...... 2.65 2.65 2.65 
i OU <2... ae sew ee ———- finish, 1 to 2% x %& In. New billet reinfore, bars ......... 3.00c, | 

. ‘ an BTS nce eee eeeseeneee 3.75¢. Rails steel reinfore. bars ........+ 3.00¢. | * Subject to deductions for quantity. 
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(In Gross Tons) 


Pe SOs cg ac ska paccebsdescenncen 
Ferromanganese 
Scrap ee 


Pig iron, ferroalloys ond scrap 

Ingots, blooms, billets, 
DD. 8 Rina fb Si G-ekGle's im ce mene 
Wire rods... .. 
Semi-finished 
Steel bars...... 
Alloy steel bars 
Iron bars..... 

Plates, 
Sheets, 
Sheets, 
Sheets, 


sheet bar 


steei.... 


iron and steel............. 
galvanized s.eel 

Zaivanized iro, 

black steel..... 

Sheets, black iron se pls BG ules eee 
Hoops, bands, strip steel.......... 
Tin plate; terne plate............. 
Structural shapes, plain material.... 
Structural material, fabricated 
SU, MOONE ss daivenebaved be'vewaces 
Steel Ts raals ik seca a a aR: oo 


Soller Rit Add aot aah eee ees 
Casing and elie +... eee 
Pipe, black and galvanized, welded 

a ee ee ee 
Pipe, black 
Iron 

Plain wire...... ‘ 

Barbed wire and woven wire 

Wire cloth and screening 

Wire 

Wire 

Other nails and tacks 

Horseshoes o~e 

Bolts, nuts, rivets and nearn, ex- 
cept track....... ; 

Rolled and finished sheet. 

Cast iron pipe and fittings 

Malleable iron screwed fittings 

Car wheels and axles 208 

Iron 

Steel c nations 

Forgings 
Castings and 
All other 


and galvanized, ‘welded 


fencing 


jora: ngs 


Total 


December 

SN 
1932 1931 
71 406 
5 63 
30,1438 5,973 
30,224 6,432 
7 92 

167 2,265 
1,103 2,162 
1,277 4,519 
1,432 2,605 
74 88 
29 30 
710 1,216 
1,510 3,471 
SS 235 
2,309 6,324 
76 378 
892 1,612 
4,118 5,820 
637 4,368 
1,067 1,692 
365 488 
361 4,137 
136 366 
300 346 
444 1,008 
2,196 3,919 
213 366 
731 978 
1,348 1,630 
43 47 
123 180 
701 1,161 
311 356 
2 4 
307 284 
20,523 $3,109 
473 1,251 
136 251 
243 583 
564 23 
64 64 
226 306 
1,711 2,685 
383 514 
54,118 57,259 


Exports of Steel and Iron at All-Time Low 


Exports of Iron and Steel from the United States 


Twelve Months 
Ended December 


1932 
2,324 
33 
227,495 
229,852 
1,627 
25,465 
14,813 
41,905 
15,370 
1,621 
616 
10,293 
25,243 
1,412 
38,274 
2,462 
17,778 
1a's8s 


ae 
aI «100 
@Wwrevliloe- 


to lang wien] ce 
SCaqyl-1069 HOw eo 


o 





96,586 
42,512 
2,968 
1,016 
42,47 
7,258 
4,265 
91,788 
3 


5,87 
28,229 
$4,433 
88,710 
32,135 
12,432 
33,108 
8,093 
7,071 
21,975 


7 
7 


55,182 
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4,861 
674,075 
21,184 
4,509 
6,317 
4, 326 
3,104 
7,393 
46,833 
7,348 


968,992 


Imports of Iron and Steel Products into the United States 
(In Gross Tons) 


Pig iron.... 
Sponge iron. 
Ferromanganese* 
Ferrochromet 
Ferrosilicont . 
Other ferroalloys........ 
Re reer eee re 


Pig iron, ferroalloys and scrap 


Steel ingots, blooms, billets, etc.... 
WO: CRB o ccs ncnnsovcensesoscese 


Semi-finished  steel............005.5 


Cohcrete reinforcement bars 
Hollow steel bars 


er ee en 
i CS nis cama oe one eeee mee 
Boiler and other plate.............. 
Sheets skelp and saw plate 
NS cGL5-6p- a5 ccs 00 an aueseenen 
Structural shapes... 
PE: MAM. casa capmaveonsavneees 
Rails and rail fastenings........... 
Welded pipe 
ORS 5:8 Bh in wi 6 UGG 0k Sw eS 
nS RE eee rene 
Round iron and steel wire 
Flat wire and strip steel 
Wire rope and strand 
Oe eee 
oe, ee a er eee 
Nails, tacks and staples........... 
Bolts, nuts and rivets.......... o's 
Other finished steel................ 


Rolled and finished steel... ........ 


Cast iron pipe and fittings Dthies odes 
Castings and forgings 


Total 


*Manganese content only. 
+Chromium content only. 
tSilicon content only. 
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December 

pirtmanncocirematentadNaeainansnnssesin, 
1932 1931 
14,244 1,039 
999 “917 
42 . 
5 8 
36 245 
pees 341 
15,348 2,550 
86 2,399 
1,149 662 
1,235 8,061 
905 2,030 
73 51 
1,711 4,564 
44 33 
3 1 
1 22 
1,262 235 
1 16 
4,166 5,646 
245 "285 
361 407 
130 159 
521 1,675 
105 118 
91 96 
146 165 
123 24 
3,777 4,250 
1,051 335 
26 5 
32 3 
12,775 20,120 
. 21 
3 60 
29,390 25,812 


Twelve Months 
Ended December 





1932 
130,630 
185 
23,110 
217 
53 
709 
9,775 
164,679 
2,395 
7,936 
10,331 
27,177 
899 
30,611 
480 
21 
419 
21,830 
7,247 
36,545 
1 
5,663 
4,458 
2,482 
14,541 
1,883 
1,490 
1,815 
1,212 
31,980 
10,859 
248 
182 
202,043 
251 
980 
378,284 





1931 ‘ 
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ASHINGTON, Feb. 6. — 
Dropping to a record low, 
exports of iron and _ steel 
from the United States in 1932 aggre- 
gated only 594,691 gross tons, a de- 
crease of 474,301 tons or 49 per cent 
under exports in 1931. Exports last 
December were 54,118 tons, a decline 
of 1923 tons under those of November, 


The performance of imports re- 
flected a contrasting picture. Incom- 
ing shipments last year totaled 378,- 
282 tons, a decline of only 42,807 tons, 
or 11 per cent under those in the pre- 
ceding years. Imports in December, 
1932, amounted to 29,390 tons, or 5534 
tons less than in November. 


The 1932 imports were 63 per cent 
of the exports. Eliminating scrap ex- 
ports of 227,495 tons last year, which 
represented 38.2 per cent of the total 
movement, outgoing shipments were 
only 367,196 tons, or slightly less than 
incoming shipments. Scrap in Decem- 
ber, 1932, was by far the largest sin- 
gle item shipped out of the country, 
totaling 30,148 tons, or 55.6 per cent 
of the month’s total. This left 23,970 
tons of manufactured products ex- 
ported, including raw, semi-finished 
and finished material. 


Pig Iron Imports Heavy 


Totaling 130,630 tons, imports of 
pig iron in 1932 constituted 34 per 
cent of the total, while pig iron ship- 
ments last December, amounting to 
14,244 tons, were 47 per cent of the 
total incoming movement for that 
month. Gains in imports in 1932 over 
1931 were made in pig iron, sheets, 
barbed wire, hoops and bands and 
nails. Losses, some of them small, 
were made in ferromanganese, scrap, 
ingots, concrete reinforcement bars, 
merchant steel bars, structural shapes, 
cast iron pipe, and welded and other 
pipe. The only gain in exports was 
made in scrap. Imports of such fin- 
ished lines as merchant steel bars, 
structural shapes and hoops and 
bands were greater than exports of 
these products. 

The principal countries taking 
American scrap last December were 
Japan, 17,199 tons; Italy, 6170 tons; 
Poland and Danzig, 4350 tons, and 
Canada, 2126 tons. Of the 2309 tons 
of black steel sheets exported in De- 
cember, Canada took 1087 tons; 
France, 603 tons, and China, 394 tons. 
The Philippine Islands took 347 tons, 
and China 236 tons of the 1425 tons of 
galvanized welded steel pipe exported. 


Japan Our Best Customer 


Japan displaced Canada as the larg- 
est consumer of iron and steel exports 
in 1932, taking 191,193 tons compared 
with Canada, ranking second, which 
took 163,864 tons. A large proportion 
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United States 


Imports of Pig Iron by Countries of Origin 


(In Gross Tons) 








Twelve Months 




















December Ended December 
was ———— — 
1932 1931 1932 1931 
Oe RPE Pr eee ee ree 1,435 491 28,670 67,930 
tinited Kingdom... .....cccccceces 5,861 121 23,378 2,777 
GOPFMANY ce vecesesececeseccccscese os owes 361 202 
BYANCE cece esc ceccscevevevecvcece 97 aes 97 25 
WOOMOTIONIGR .ccccccssceveucipves 6,639 307 74,372 7,209 
SE ccs sb esee bre rWedoscweeens 114 wads 561 1,900 
SOT cece kes veveCereenee wee ens 2 138 227 
SR: 4 aks Re hemes ae aw sme eeNe eas 2,113 2,711 
ON EEE TE eee eee Pee pigiuie chase 200 300 
Sr EBSONE INS oni n ua dar W Ghat a! Misia e end avs @ 98* 118 740 1,173 
ete. cecedki sc cpecuataneae 14,244 1,039 130,630 84,454 
oa *Imported from Japan 
Sources of American Imports of Iron Ore 
(In Gross Tons) 
Twelve Months 
December Ended December 
ociei AL — 
™~ r 
1932 1931 1932 1931 

SE: ~ 5, bin Sin OWece hicks Olan wae Ww alee elena re 22,639 218,492 750,702 
isa skerec e Seir ec ig Wa ica "ar lay EN EL Nes ' 11,000 77,000 89,000 
SL 4 9 '& 6, ak lela ei © wie ete sat akon ee ea wie 245 38,191 
DTD eo ge wide o Kt sols Meme eens See ae en 7,037 83,554 
DOOM | MASERU 6 ise ois)es kia dink eal To ahi 10,000 70,471 
Canada eevee h MESih ataene eee ee US rrr 1,040 887 1,480 
BC etn Cee eee 7,970 23,550 162,740 278,612 
eet -GOUMCROOIG oie oes cg baes 166 31,658* 106,177 153,620 
MbeT zygotic. o.oo see eh 8,136 89,887 582,578 1,465,603 

*27,635 tons imported from Norway. 


of the movement to Japan consisted of 
scrap. 

The Netherlands took a strong lead 
as the source of pig iron imports in 
1932, supplying 74,372 tons compared 
with only 7209 tons in the preceding 
year. Imports of pig iron from India 
last year were 28,670 tons, a drop 
from 67,930 tons, and incoming ship- 
ments of this blast furnace product 
from the United Kingdom were 23,378 
tons against 2777 tons in 1931. 


Of the 999 tons of ferromanganese 
imported last December, 577 tons came 
from Canada; 312 tons from Norway 
and 110 tons from the United King- 
dom. Cuba supplied all of the 2279 
tons of manganese ore imported. 


Belgium Principal Steel Source 


; Belgium, the leading source of steel 
importations in 1932, with a total of 


94,233 tons, supplied all but one ton 
of the 905 tons of concrete reinforce- 
ment bars imported in December. 
That country also ranked first as the 
source of December imports of mer- 
chant steel bars, furnishing 824 tons 
of the 1711 tons imported; sheets, 
skelp and saw plates, supplying 1148 
tons of the 1262 tons received; struc- 
tural shapes, providing 2409 tons of 
the total of 4166 tons, and hoops and 
bands, shipping 789 tons of the total 
of 1777 tons. Imports of merchant 
steel bars from France were 426 tons; 
from Sweden, 207 tons, and from Ger- 
many, 156 tons. France shipped 700 
tons, and Germany 203 tons of the 
hoops and bands imported. 


The Netherlands ranked second as 
the source of 1932 imports, furnishing 
77,661 tons, mostly pig iron, and Ger- 
many was third with 55.703 tons. 





Suggestions for Classifying 
Gray Iron Castings 


(Concluded from Page 235) 


over %4 in., were considered. A class 
18, therefore, completely defined when 
It contains the class number and the 
test bar diameter representing the 


critical section of the casting con- 
Sidered. 


The transverse bar is also a useful 
device for measuring deformation in 
a material which ordinarily will not 
show appreciable elongation in the 
tensile test. Certain combinations of 
transverse strength and breaking de- 
flection have been used by Thum (A. 
Thum, Die Giesserei 16, 1168) to tell 
something of the internal structure 
of gray iron. Fig. 8 makes no at- 
tempt to correlate physical properties 
with the metallographic constituents 
of gray iron, but it does suggest a re- 





lationship between physical proper- 
ties and toughness. In plotting this 
curve some thousand 1.2-in. diameter 
transverse bars were broken, repre- 
senting some 12 types of gray iron 
from 48 different foundries. Some of 
these irons were known to be eminent- 
ly suited for purposes where severe 
service conditions are encountered, 
others were known to be weak and 
brittle and unfit for superior gray 
iron in this section range. 


Rigidity Is an Important Factor 


Another important property of gray 
iron castings is rigidity. This is an 
important factor in the ability of a 
gray iron part to absorb vibration in 
high-speed machinery. Proper use of 
ribs and distribution of mass has 
been the conventional solution to this 
problem and in spite of many attempts 
to establish working relationships be- 
tween elastic properties of construc- 
tional materials and rigidity, the 


older methods are still more reliable. 
In this connection it is important to 
note, however, that some gray irons 
have rigidity values 30 to 40 per cent 
greater than others in the same sec- 
tion. How much of this is due to the 
superior elastic properties of the 
metal and how much is due to the in- 
creased internal friction of the grains 
has not yet been demonstrated, but 
tests demonstrate the final result 
nevertheless. 


The transverse bar lends itself to 
determining this property, under 
static test, by noting the deflection at 
a given load less than breaking. Figs. 
4 and 5 show averages from a number 
of transverse bars whose tensile prop- 
erties showed them to be in the classes 
noted. This sort of test gives best re- 
sults when the load applied produces 
a maximum fiber stress, as calculated 
by the beam formula, less than the 
tensile strength. The points marked 
with a star in these curves represent 
loads giving fiber stresses equal to 
three-quarters of the tensile strength 
of the various tensile classes. 


Classification by Uses 


Practical classifications for gray 
iron will follow in the path suggested 
by the new specifications. Classifica- 
tion by tensile strength gives engi- 
neers and designers fundamental in- 
formation to work to. This is the 
field where the specifications are be- 
ing accepted first and one which in- 
dustry has needed for years. 


Classifications will have an even 
broader appeal as soon as the new 
properties available to users of gray 
iron are known. For example, the 
light gray iron foundries produce iron 
in the 20A and 25A classes and there 
is often a distinct disadvantage from 
the standpoint of machineability and 
toughness in thin sections in going to 
higher tensile irons. It has also been 
recognized for some time that such 
terms as “common gray iron,” “semi- 
steel” and “alloy iron” have been un- 
satisfactory media to convey informa- 
tion to the founder. By paying close 
attention to the upper and lower limits 
of each class, not only as regards 
tensile strength, but also in what re- 
spect fatigue strength, rigidity, im- 
pact, wear, hardness, corrosion re- 
sistance and other properties are re- 
flected, one may reduce a mass of 
heterogeneous information into groups 
which can be handled in a’ definite 
manner. 


Finally, the foundryman has a 
means at his disposal to check his 
production from day to day against 
standards which come closer to repre- 
senting foundry conditions than any 
standards in the past. He can go 
further than this and certify that his 
regular production comes within a 
certain class and can demonstrate the 
degree of control he has exercised in 
his foundry practice. The mechanics 
for establishing a closer contact be- 
tween casting producer and user has 
now been set up and it behooves each 
to use it for their mutual benefit. 
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PLANT EXPANSION AND EQUIPMENT BUYING 





4 NORTH ATLANTIC > 


Freeport Texas Co., 122 East Forty-second 
Street, New York, has arranged for sale of 
preferred stock issue of $2,500,000, proceeds 
to be used by subsidiary, Freeport Sulphur 
Co., same address, for new sulphur plant at 
Lake Grande Ecaille (Lake Washington), 
La., where latter company has large acreage. 
Plans are under way for initial buildings, 
including power house, pumping station ma- 
chine shop and other units. Pipe line will 
be constructed. Project will include housing 
development for employees. Total cost about 
$3,000,000. J. F. Coleman Engineering Co., 
Hibernia Bank Building, New Orleans, is 
consulting engineer. 


Village Clerk, Village Hal], Lawrence, L. L., 
asks bids until Feb. 14 for pumping machine- 
ry and accessory mechanical equipment for 
new sewage treatment plant and pumping 
station. Sanborn & Bogert, 30 Church Street, 
New York, are consulting engineers. 


Toil Savers, Inc., New York, has been 
organized by Gilbert B. Ferris, Loudon Woods, 
Rye, N. Y., and George Gruberg, 440 Hart 
Street, Brooklyn, to manufacture oil burners 
and oil-burning equipment, furnaces and 
kindred fuel equipment. 


Michel Brewing Corpn., 122 Third Street, 
Brooklyn, has let general contract to Jansen 
Construction Co., 8124 Eleventh Avenue, for 
two-story addition. Cost about $70,000 with 
equipment. 


Signal Supply Officer, Army Base, Brook- 
lyn, asks bids until Feb. 20 for 238 vacuum 
tubes (Circular 55), 1000 fairleads (Circular 
56); until Feb. 27 for 100 antenna for radio 
service (Circular 57). 


Continental Can Co., 1 Pershing Square, 
New York, contemplates call for bids on gen- 
eral contract in March for new tin can-manu- 
facturing plant at Houston, Tex. Cost over 
$85,000 with equipment. 


Quartermaster Supply Officer, Army Base, 
Brooklyn, asks bids until Feb. 17 for about 
62,000 lb. horseshoe nails (Circular 93). 


M. Millman Iron Works, Inc., Woodhaven, 
L. L, has been organized to manufacture 
boilers and kindred plate products. Company 
will take over plant and business of M. Mill- 
man, 8621 Liberty Avenue, operating a gen- 
eral iron works. 


New York Bearings Co., 55 Amsterdam 
Avenue, New York, automotive bearings, etc., 
has arranged for change of company name 
to New York Bearings & Parts Co. 


Superintendent of Lighthouses, Staten Is- 
land, N. Y., asks bids until Feb. 21 for seven 
steel buoy bodies from 8 ft. diameter and 20 
ft. long, to 9 ft. diameter and 34 ft. long, 
with skeleton lantern or bell tower and bot- 
tom counterweight (Proposal 42384). 


Club Razor & Blade Corpn., Newark, N. J., 
recently organized, has leased floor in build- 
ing at 56-60 Earl Street for manufacture of 
razor blades, etc. 


National Lock Washer Co., 40 Herman 
Street, Newark, manufacturer of lock washers, 
screw machine products, etc., is arranging 
new financing in amount of $300,000, major- 
ity of fund to be used for expansion and im- 
provements. Cyrus H. Loutrel is president. 


Ace Metal Products Co., Newark, care of 
Emil Herrigel, 1060 Broad Street, representa- 
tive, has been organized, capital $125,000, to 
manufacture metal goods. Benedict J. Wagen- 
bach, Newark, is one of incorporators. 


United States Tool Co., Inc., 268 North 
Nineteenth Street, East Orange, N. J., manu- 
facturer of automatic machinery for produc- 
tion of sheet metal parts, etc., is advancing 
operations and will reinstate large quota of 
employees. 


Davis Laboratories, Inc., 1461 Long Ave- 
nue, Hillside, N. J., manufacturer of oils, 
lubricants and other automotive products, has 
leased two-story building at 730 Frelinghuy- 
sen Avenue, Newark, and will remove to new 
location. 


Board of City Commissioners, City Hall, 
New Brunswick, N. J., plans installation of 
pumping machinery, chemical-feed machines, 
mixing tanks, piping and other equipment in 
new waterworks station. Cost over $200,000. 
A. Atkinson is city engineer. 


Supply Officer, Naval Aircraft Factory, 
Philadelphia, asks bids until Feb. 13 for 35 
hand gas welding torches (Req. 5080 NSAF). 
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Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy De- 
partment, Washington, asks bids until Feb. 
14 for one motor-driven circular saw machine 
(Schedule 9550), 150 electric storage batteries 


(Schedule 9570); until Feb. 21, two Scotch 
boiler furnaces (Schedule 9590) for Phila- 
delphia Navy Yard. 


Acme Cooperage, Cumberland and Marston 
Streets, Philadelphia, manufacturer of wire- 
bound kegs, barrels, etc., has leased two-story 
factory at Twenty-seventh and Dauphin 
Streets for new works. 


Ferror Foundry & Mfg. Co., Easton, Pa., 
manufacturer of farm implements, plows, 
road-building machinery, etc., has purchased 
former plant of Wilson Foundry Co. and will 
remodel for new works, to be ready for service 
early in March. 

Frontier Neon, Inc., Buffalo, has been 
organized by Bert G. Wright, 129 Berkshire 
Street, and G. Chester Green, 63 Knowlton 
Avenue, to manufacture electric signs and 
displays. 


Haberle Congress Brewing Co., Butternut 
Street, Syracuse, N. Y., has arranged for in- 
crease in capital from $150,000 to $350,000 
for expansion and improvements. 


Lewyt Metal Products Co., formerly located 
at 120 East Thirteenth Street, New York, 
has moved to larger quarters at 112 Lafayette 
Street. Company manufactures on contract 
stampings, sheet steel products, dies, tools, 
machinery and wire products. 


q CENTRAL DISTRICT > 


Oil Creek Refining Co., Titusville, Pa., manu- 
facturer of gasoline, refined oils, etc., has ap- 
proved plans for expansion and improvements, 
including additional equipment. Cost close to 
$100,000 with machinery. 


Neville Co., Neville Island, Pittsburgh, manu- 
facturer of coal by-products, etc., is planning 
to rebuild part of plant destroyed by fire Jan. 
80. Loss about $65,000 with tanks and other 
machinery. 


West Virginia Airways, Charleston, W. Va., 
is planning to rebuild hangar unit, 80 x 100 ft., 
with leanto for repair and reconditioning shop, 
recently destroyed by fire. P. D. Koontz is 
president. 


Renner Brewing Co., 203 Pike Street, Youngs- 
town, E. A. Renner, president, is considering 
expansion and modernization program, includ- 
ing additional equipment. Cost about $150,000 
with machinery. 


Oil Heating Devices, Inc., Cleveland, care of 
J. H. Smart, 308 Euclid Avenue, has been or- 
ganized by Mr. Smart and F. E. Bubna to 
manufacture oil-heating equipment and parts. 


Heinz & Munschauer, 20 Superior Street, 
Buffalo, manufacturer of refrigerator cabinets 
and equipment, are concluding purchase of 
Dayton Refrigerator Corpn., Dayton, Ohio, a 
subsidiary of National Pumps Corpn., Dayton. 
Assembling department of acquired company 
will be removed to Buffalo works, where ex- 
pansion will be carried out. Purchasing com- 
pany will develop line of electric refrigerators, 
purchasing mechanical units from National 
company. 


Contracting Officer, Material Division, Wright 
Field, Dayton, Ohio, asks bids until Feb. 15 for 
10 propeller hub assemblies (Circular 366) ; 
until Feb. 20, one motor-driven knife grinder 
(Circular 368), 10 hub assemblies, shaft text 
club (Circular 3863); until Feb. 21, 147,000 
aluminum alloy hexagon machine screw nuts 
and about 150,000 aluminum alloy machine 
screws (Circular 363), one reduction gear for 
wheel and brake testing machine (Circular 
343), three transformers, one switch house, 
three disconnecting switches, cable, conduit, 
pipe clips, ete. (Circular 854); until Feb. 23, 
440 screen plug wrenches (Circular 361); until 
Feb. 27, four motor-driven circular saws and 
four motor-driven metal-cutting saws (Cir- 
cular 359). 


Forestek Plating & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, has 
been organized by Samuel and Victor Forestek 
to manufacture plated metal products and other 
metal goods. Company will take over Forestek 
Plating Co., 9607 Quincy Street. 


Commissioner of Purchases and Supplies, 
City Hall, Cleveland, has rejected bids recently 
received for crawler tractors and a portable air 
compressor, and contemplates call for new bids 
soon. 


Indianapolis Broadcasting Co., operating Sta- 
tion WKBF, 540%, North Meridian Street, 
Indianapolis, has plans for new broadcasting 








station near Falls Creek Parkway, with stee) 
towers, generating station, ete. Cost about 
$35,000 with equipment. Mills, Rhines, Bell- 
man & Nordhoff, Ohio Bank Building, Toledo, 
Ohio, are consulting engineers. 


Wilbar Mfg. Co., Inc., Chesterton, Ind., has 
been organized by H. W. and E. A. Anderson, 
both Chesterton, to manufacture machinery 
and parts. 


Board of Public Works, Fort Wayne, Ind, 
asks bids until Feb. 14 for electric turbines, 
pumping machinery and auxiliary equipment 
for waterworks. S. S. Snyder is secretary. 


Indiana General Service Co., Muncie, Ind, 
operating electric light and power properties, 
has purchased system and property of Traction 
Power & Light Co., at Alexandria, Ind., and 
other points in Madison and Delaware counties, 
now in receivership. Purchasing company 
plans extensions in transmission and distrib- 
uting lines. 


Battle Creek Coal & Ice Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich., plans establishment of a new brewing 
plant and will remodel local building or erect 
new plant, still to be determined. Cost for 
first noted program, $65,000 with equipment, 
and new structure, $125,000 with machinery. 


City Council, Wakefield, Mich., is consider- 
ing report submitted by Charles Foster, Sell- 
wood Building, Duluth, Minn., consulting engi- 
neer, for a municipal electric light and power 
plant. Cost about $85,000 with equipment. 


Mechanical Laboratories, Inc., Detroit, has 
been organized by D. R. Mitchell, 3137 Book 
Tower Building, and associates, to manufac- 
ture machinery and parts, and other equipment, 


United States Engineer Office, Detroit, asks 
bids until Feb. 16 for 45 cast iron sounding 
weights (Circular 3). 


City Council, Lapeer, Mich., is having pre 
liminary plans drawn by C. C. Tinker, city 
engineer, for a municipal electric light and 
power plant, and electric distributing system. 
Cost over $150,000 with equipment. 


Homer Furnace & Foundry Co., Coldwater, 
Mich., has increased production schedule to & 
five-day week basis and reinstated a number 
of operatives. 


Kimball Mfg. Co., Inc., 1712 Roseland Ave- 
nue, Royal Oak, Mich., has been organized by 
Clarence M. Kimball and associates, to manu- 
facture cutting tools and kindred specialties. 


q SOUTH ATLANTIC > 


Purchasing and Contracting Officer, Hola- 
bird Quartermaster Depot, Baltimore, asks 
bids until Feb. 16 for 25 standardized 3 to 
5-ton cargo bodies, complete with tail gate 
assembly, cross sills, bows, etc. (Circular 
68); until Feb. 20, six light prime movers 
(Circular 64). 


Virginia Electric & Power Co., Richmond, 
Va., is arranging expansion and _ improve- 
ments to cost close to $5,000,000, including 
power plants, transmission and distributing 
lines, power substations and other work. J. G. 
Holtzclaw is president. 


General Purchasing Officer, Panama Canal, 
Washington, asks bids until Feb. 14 for one 
electro hydraulic steering gear, complete with 
equipment, including duplicate motors, pumps 
and steering controls; two 2800-lb. stockless 
anchors and shackles, and two chains com- 
plete with shackles, each 105 ft. long, 1%4-in. 
stud links in 15-fathom shots; one motor 
driven capstan windlass, and one motor- 
driven reversible gypsy head vertical capstan 
(Schedule 2835). 


James River Hydrate & Supply Co., Bucha- 
nan, Va., recently organized with capital of 
$200,000, has work in progress on new 
hydrate lime plant about two miles from city. 
Project will include kilns, power house and 
machine shop. Cost over $80,000 with equip- 
ment. L. P. Dillon, Indian Rock, Md. 3 
president. 


Town Council, Luray, Va., is considering & 
municipal electric light and power plant. 
Cost close to $100,000 with equipment. 


Division of Purchases and Sales, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, asks bi 
until Feb. 14 for 12,500 lin. ft. steel tape 
armored cable (Proposal 25060). 


Board of District Commissioners, District 
Building, Washington, asks bids until Feb. 
16 for electric traffic control signal equip- 
ment. 
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WESTERN ELECTRIC das ths 
to say about the lamps it uses . . 


‘The exacting precision 
required in making tele- 
phone apparatus is reflect- 
ed in our factory lighting 
specifications which as- 
sure abundant light at the 
working plane .. . bench 
height. Too, we must as- 
sure ourselves that the 
lamp sizes specified will 
deliver their rating of light 
for the watts consumed. 
Any other course soon 
would be indicated in the 
maintenance cost of our 





* That we choose a reliable manufac- 
turer is self-evident. Their facilities for re- 
search and testing assure that their lamps 
are standard, uniform, efficient and 
embody the latest advances in the art,’”’ 


lighting systems which illuminate many acres of floor space. 


“The only practical way we have found to obtain the re- 
quired light efficiently is to use the same care in specifying 
a lamp as is used in selecting steel, cement or brick. That 
we choose a reliable manufacturer is self-evident. 
facilities for research and testing assure that their lamps 
are standard, uniform, efficient and embody the latest ad- 


Their 





vances inthe art.” General Electric Company, Nela Park, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
MAZDA LAMPS 
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City Council, Valdosta, Ga., plans instal- 
lation of a 300,000-gal. elevated steel tank 
and tower, two electric-operated centrifugal 
pumps and other equipment in connection 
with extensions and improvements in munici- 
pal waterworks. Program will cost over 
$40,000. Robert & Co., Bona Allen Building, 
Atlanta, Ga., are consulting engineers. 


Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy 
Department, Washington, asks bids until Feb. 
14 for steam drums (Schedule 9455), pyrom- 
eter equipment (Schedule 9456), engine 
lathe (Schedule 9491); until Feb. 21, one steel 
oil tank, 500-gal capacity (Schedule 9534), 
two motor-driven mixing machines (Schedule 
9531), two oil-pumping units, two oil-burn- 
ing ranges, two motor-driven mechanical ex- 
haust fans (Schedule 9529), 16 duplex strain- 
ers, basket type (Schedule 9587), brass and 
copper pipe, and copper tubing (Schedule 
9563), high and low pressure check valves 
(Schedule 9528), all for Eastern and Western 
yards; until Feb. 14, 2000 aircraft float lights 
(Schedule 9527) for Portsmouth and Mare 
Island Navy yards; two separate!ly-fired super- 
heaters (Schedule 9573) for Boston and Phila- 
delphia yards, 


q NEW ENGLAND > 


Dawson Brewing Co., 191 Elm Street, New 
Bedford, Mgss., Isaac Dawson, head, has plans 
for extensions and improvements, including 
additional equipment. Emil Hartmann, North 
Middleboro, .Mass., is architect. 


John Russell Cutlery Co., Turners Falls, 
Mass., has arranged for a consolidation with 
Harrington Cutlery Co, Southbridge, Mass., 
and will carry out development program. 


Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy 
Department, Washington, asks bids until Feb. 
14 for one motor-driven woodworking table 
router (Schedule 9549); until Feb. 21, 7000 
wire guards (Schedule 9564) for Portsmouth, 
N. H., Navy Yard. 


Steel All-Welded Boat Co., Boston, has been 
organized by Rodney B. Tibbetts and George 
W. Connelly, 58 Orlando Avenue, Winthrop, 
Mass., to manufacture steel welded boats and 
vessels, and operate boat repair works. 


Colenial Beacon Oil Co., 20 Providence 
Street, Boston, is considering new bulk oil 
storage and distributing plant at Lewiston, 
Me. Cost close to $45,000 with tanks and 
other equipment. 


Bland Range Oil Burner Co., Inc., Hart- 
ford, Conn., has been organized by L. R. and 
Hyman Bland, both West Hartford, Conn., to 
manufacture oil burners and_ oil-burning 
equipment. 


4 MIDDLE WEST > 


United States Engineer Office, First District, 
Chicago, asks bids until Feb. 23 for three 
portable irrigation pumps, three vertical hol- 
low-shaft electric motors, and three automatic 
controller and safety switches (Circular 119). 


Universal Atlas Cement Co., 208 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago, has acquired dock and 
yard property of Materials Service Corpn., 
Calumet River near Ninety-third Street, and 
will develop for storage and distribution center, 
with mechanical-handling facilities. 


Chicage Safety Device Co., 1208 Hood Street, 
Chicago, has been organized by Cedric E. 
Cremer and Temara Schmid to manufacture 
mechanical safety appliances and equipment. 


Board of Water, Electric, Gas and Power 
Commissioners, City Hall, Austin, Minn., asks 
bids until Feb. 20 for air preheaters, breeching 
and other equipment for municipal power 
plant. Ralph D. Thomas, 1200 Second Avenue, 
South, Minneapolis, Minn., is consulting engi- 
neer. 


Continental Oil Co., Ponca City, Okla., is 
planning to rebuild part of oil refinery at Flor 
ence, Colo., recently damaged by fire. 
about $30,000 with equipment. 
superintendent at plant site. 


Loss 
Car! Tillman is 


City Council, Rockford, Iowa, is arranging 
a fund of $105,000 for new municipal electric 
light and power plant. 


Victor Lubricator Co., Chicago, has been or- 
ganized by L. A. Hopkins and H. N. Summers 
to manufacture lubricating devices and equip- 
ment. Company will take over concern of same 
name at 3900 North Rockwell Street. 


Terry Carpenter, Scottsbluff, Neb., is at 
head of project to erect an electric light and 
power plant. A 25-year franchise has been 
asked. Cost over $90,000 with equipment. 
Robert Fulton, 2327 South Nineteenth Street, 
Lincoln, Neb., is consulting engineer. 


City Ceuncil, Columbia, Ill., plans installa- 
tion of pumping machinery and other equip- 
ment, pipe lines, ete., for extensions and im- 
provements in municipal waterworks. Cost 
about $45,000. Russell & Axon, Roosevelt 
Building, St. Louis, are consulting engineers. 


United States Engineer Office, Milwaukee, 
asks bids until Feb. 15 for four steel locks, 
fabricated structural steel spar for operating 
lock gates, four tripod maneuvering gears for 
lock gates, six maneuvering gears for upper 
valves, etc. (Circular 126). 


Bump Pump Co., LaCrosse, Wis., has been 
organized to manufacture sanitary food pumps 
and continue production of line of former 
Bump Paper Fastener Co., clipless paper fast- 
eners and other office devices. M. Roesnstein 
is president; A. O. Sorge, vice-president; 
Quincy Hale, secretary, and LeRoy A. Thomp- 
son, treasurer and general. manager. 


Motch & Merryweather Machinery Co., 1213 
West Third Street, Cleveland, has established 
a branch in Milwaukee, with headquarters at 
6784 West National Avenue, West Allis. A. J. 
Pitman, long identified with local machine tool 
industry, is branch manager. 


4 SOUTHWEST } 


City Council, Eldorado Springs, Mo., has 
called special election on Feb. 14 to approve 
bonds for $35,000 of -proposed $75,000 ap- 
propriation for erection of a municipal elec- 
tric light and power plant. W..B. Rollins 


& Co., Railway Exchange Building,” Kansas 
City, Mo., are consulting engineers. 
Bar-Rusto Plating Corpn., Kansas City, 


Mo., has been organized by Robert M. Mc- 
Candlish and associates, to operate a metal 
plating works. Company will take over Bar- 
Rusto Corpn., 1810 Locust Street. John S. 
Ruth is interested in new company. 


Common Council, Dustin, Okla., plans in- 
stallation of pumping machinery and other 
equipment for new water supply system. Cost 
over $40,000. V. V. Long & Co., Colcord 
Building, Oklahoma City, Okla., are consult- 
ing engineers. 


Southern Cornice Works, Tulsa, Okla., has 
been organized by Gerald Fitz-Gerald, Tulsa, 
and associates, to manufacture metal cornices 
and kindred sheet metal products. 


Fabens Water Co., Fabens, Tex., 
ning extensions and improvements 
and system, including 50,000-gal. 
steel tank on 100-ft. steel tower, pumping 
machinery and auxiliary equipment. J. S. 
Barlow, Dallas, Tex., is consulting engineer. 


is plan- 
in plant 
capacity 


Crescent Foundry Co., 1505 Johnson Street, 
Amarillo, Tex., is planning one-story foundry 
addition, 60x80 ft. 


Sinclair Refining Co., 45 Nassau Street, 
New York, will carry out expansion and im- 
provements at oil refinery, Forth Worth, Tex. 
Cost over $150,000 with equipment. 


Houston Ice & Brewing Co., Houston Tex., 
is considering erection of new brewing plant. 
Cost over $60,000 with equipment. 


Geyser Ice Co., Waco, Tex., plans installa- 
tion of a Diesel engine unit, refrigerating and 
ice machinery, conveyors and other equipment 
in connection with expansion and moderniza- 
tion program. Company is affiliated with 
Anheuser-Busch Co., St. Louis. 


q SOUTH CENTRAL > 


City Council, Gretna, La., plans installation 
of pumping machinery and other equipment, 
pipe lines, etc., in connection with exten- 
sions and improvements in municipal water- 
works. Cost over $40,000 with equipment. 
Swanson-McGraw, Inc., Balter Building, New 
Orleans, is consulting engineer. 


United States Engineer Office, Memphis, 
Tenn., asks bids until Feb. 15 for steel 
forgings, including two propeller shafts, four 
rudder stocks, five wheel shafts, two crank 
arms, two pumps shafts, etc. (Circular 448). 


Orleans Levee Board, Board of City Com- 
missioners, New Orleans, has arranged finan- 
cing in amount of $1,350,000 for completion 
of municipal Shushan airport on lake front, 
including hangars, repair shops, administra- 
tion building and other field units 


United States Engineer Office, Vicksburg, 
Miss., asks bids until Feb. 24 for a steel oil 
tank barge, 120 ft. long, 30 ft. wide and 7 ft. 
deep, equipped with pumping machinery, pipes 
heating coils and accessory equipment. 


Construction Quartermaster, Maxwell Field, 
Montgomery, Ala., has revised plans for new 
gas distribution system, water distributing 
system, and sewerage system. Early ca!! for 
bids is planned. 


4 PACIFIC COAST ) 


Arrowhead Brewing Co., San Bernardino, 
Cal., Richard R. Nelson, president, has plans 
for new plant, with multi-story unit ang 
smaller structures, power and refrigerating 
plant. Cost about $100,000 with machinery, 
A. C. Zimmerman, 824 H. W. Hellman Build. 
ing, Los Angeles, is architect. 


Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy De. 
partment, Washington, asks bids until Feb, 14 
for one motor-driven circulating distiller pump 
and spare parts (Schedule 9585); until Feb, 
21, two motor-driven engine lathes (Schedule 
9551), 900 steel tubes (Schedule 9569), three 
valve-reseating outfits (Schedule 9552), five 
electric baking ovens and spare parts (Sched- 
ule 9546), two motor-driven engine selective 
geared head lathes (Schedule 9751), one motor. 
driven combination angling, beveling, mitering 
and dadoing saw (Schedule 9554), all for Mare 
Island Navy Yard; until Feb. 14 for 16 gal. 
vanized steel survey towers (Schedule 9584); 
until Feb. 21 for 2900 Ib. admiralty metal con- 
denser tubes (Schedule 9568) for Puget Sound, 
Wash., Navy Yard. 


Columbia Pump & Engineering Corpn., Spo- 
kane, Wash., manufacturer of pumping ma- 
chinery, parts, and other equipment, has ac 
quired plant on Argonne Road and will remodel] 
for new works. Cost about $65,009 with equip- 
ment. P. H. Williams is president. 


United States Gypsum Co., 816 West Fifth 
Street, Los Angeles, with headquarters at 300 
West Adams Street, Chicago, manufacturer of 
gypsum building products, metal lath, etc., has 
awarded contract to Austin Co. of California, 
East Washington Street, for new plant at Mid- 
lands, Cal., with main one-story unit, 55 x 360 
ft. Cost about $100,000 with equipment. 


Cambria Brake & Spring Co., Los Angeles, 
care of Gregory Creutz, 8522 Vermont Avenue, 
representative, has been organized by John 
Wagner and A. V. Casper, Los Angeles, to 
manufacture steel springs, brakes and kindred 
automotive products. 


Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy De- 
partment, Washington, asks bids until Feb. 4 
for one motor-driven engine lathe (Schedule 
9526), one motor-driven straight-line cut-off 
saw (Schedule 9522), 100,000 Ib. bar rivet steel 
(Schedule 9524) for Mare Island Navy Yard; 
one motor-driven automatic feed type power 
press (Schedule 9539), 1000 swivel t 
casters (Schedule 9510) for San Diego Navy 
Yard; 547 boiler tubes (Schedule 9513) for 
Puget Sound Navy Yard. 


Board of Public Works, Seattle, plans call 
for bids (expected to close about March 15) 
for completion of Diablo hydroelectric power 
plant of Skagit River municipal hydroelectric 
power development, including power building, 
machinery installation and construction ot 
transmission line from Diablo to Gorge. 
about $1,625,000, with equipment. 


q FOREIGN > 


Feldmuehle Paper & Cellulose Co., Ocer 
muenda, near Stettin, Germany, is planning 
addition for production of cellulose wrapping 
materials, including transparent viscose sheets, 
etc. Cost over $100,000 with machinery. 


South Manchuria Railway Co., Mukden, 
Manchuria, has organized a subsidiary under 
name of Manchurian Industrial Chemical Co. 
Ltd. (Manchu Kwangaku Kogyo, K.K.), 
capital of 25,000,000 yen (about $5,250,000) 
to build new plant at Dairen, Manchuria, for 
production of sulphate of ammonia and kin- 
dred products. Initial plant will have ca- 
pacity of about 90,000 tons a year, which 
will be increased to 180,000 tons later. Pro- 
posed to have first plant units ready for 
operation next summer. Cost over $1,000,000 
with machinery. 


British New Wrap Co., Ltd., Wigton, Cum- 
berland, England, recently organized with 
capital of £100,000 (about $340,000), has ac- 
quired former local mill of British Netherlands 
Artificial Silk Co., Ltd., and will remode' 
for manufacture of special paper stocks, in- 
cluding transparent papers, etc. Facilities 
will be provided for about 500 operatives. 
Cost about $100,000 with machinery. Harry 
Lonsdale is managing director. 





Despatch Oven Co., 622 Ninth Street, S. E., 
Minneapolis, has appointed the fo!lowing dis- 
trict engineers in charce of sales: K. J. Papke, 
1012 North Third Street, Milwaukee, in Mil- 
waukee territory; E. C. Buehrer, 669 Howard 
Street, San Francisco, in northern California; 
W. Glen Tipton, Equipment Engineering Co. 
210 South Penna Street, Indianapolis, in Indi- 
anapolis district covering central Indiana; W- 
F. Hebard & Co., 551 West Van Buren Street, 
Chicago, in northern Illinois and northwester® 
Indiana. 
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MORGAN 


BUILT BY b. ' 
NStnecving » 


ODERN freight handling facilities in the great railroad 

traffic nerve centers are speeded up by such practical 
crane installations as this Morgan 50-ton, 7-motor, 55’-0’ Span, 
Double Trolley Gantry Crane with 28/-0’’and 30/-0’ Cantilevers, 
serving four tracks at once. It solves the problem of loading 
and unloading from cars where there is no room for permanent 
high runways in the railroad yards. It is also very practical for 
scrap yards since the runways can be easily extended to increase 
yard space. Built to traditional Morgan standards of rugged 
Strength, it incorporates the most advanced engineering 
principles of practical value. 


THE MORGAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 


ALLIANCE, OHIO Pittsburgh, 1420 Oliver Bldg. 


New York, 25 Broadway 


Morgan Products I nclude 


BLOOMING MILLS 
PLATE MILLS 
CONTINUOUS MILLS 
STRUCTURAL MILLS 
ELECTRIC TRAVELING CRANES 
CHARGING MACHINES 
INGOT STRIPPING MACHINES 
LADLE CRANES 
SOAKING PIT CRANES 
STEAM HAMMERS 


STEAM HYDRAULIC FORGING 
PRESSES 


SPECIAL MACHINERY FOR 
STEEL MILLS 


ve 
DESIGNERS | 
MANUFACTURERS 
CONTRACTORS 
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Urges Trust-Law Modification to 
Check Industrial Concentration 


under a modification of the anti- 

trust laws has repeatedly been 
urged by J. Harvey Williams, presi- 
dent, J. H. Williams & Co., forging 
manufacturers, Buffalo. He drafted 
for the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers a platform plank on re- 
form of the laws for presentation to 
the national political nominating con- 
ventions last year, and his writings in 
behalf of industry over the last several 
years may be said to have crystallized 
in a recent address in Philadelphia be- 
fore the American Academy of Politi- 
eal and Social Science. 


Mr. Williams makes no complaint 
against the operation of the laws but 
in fact indorses them with respect to 
their intended purposes, but he does 
emphatically protest against that part 
which has “proscribed voluntary 
agreements between competitors as to 
price or production or allocation of 
territory or freight allowances or cash 
discounts or any one of a thousand 
little things that are necessary to 
stabilize a business.” 


If people cannot cooperate lawfully, 
self-preservation sometimes requires 
combination in an industry. That, he 
adds, results in the pooling of buying, 
and induces further capital concentra- 
tion among the vendors to that in- 
dustry, because independent selling 
agencies cannot exist permanently and 
profitably against the massing of pur- 
chasing power that is going on today 
through these large units. 


Emergency Act as a Starter 


Mr. Williams would have Congress 
pass an act which would allow agree- 
ments among competitors, at least for 
a stated period. Such an act, regarded 
as an emergency act, would not only 
serve the purpose of giving immediate 
relief but would also furnish a labora- 
tory experiment for investigating the 
workability of the arrangement. He 
would not, however, favor any action 
that would in the long run provide for 
Federal supervision. 


He emphasizes that the issue we 
are facing is the issue between self- 
regulation and Government regula- 
tion. Call self-regulation price-fixing, 
he says, but it is nevertheless volun- 
tary, temporary, informal and flexible 
in its prompt and frequent responsive- 
ness to market changes. Many in- 
dustries today, and particularly the 
distributers, cannot exist without the 
ability to regulate with their com- 
petitors the conditions under which 
they shall do business to the extent 
necessary to stabilize the industry at 
a fair profit. If the profit is unfair, 
if the public interest is abused, some- 
body is going to be hurt. If nobody 
is hurt, there is no abuse. In a word 
Mr. Williams seeks self-regulation for 
industry in the mass, with account- 


G lunser a moda of industry 


ability only to the courts for proved 
private damage. The common law test 
should be used, which in effect was 
whether the restraint upon the com- 
plainant was or was not greater than 
protection of the defendant’s interest 
required. 


Little not Big Business Wants Change 


“It is not big business so much as it 
is independent business that is calling 
for revision of the anti-trust laws. 
The independent unit wants to stay in- 
dependent. .. . We think the way to 
check the growth of monopoly is by 
decreasing the incentive to merge, by 
allowing lawful cooperation instead of 
prohibiting it.” And he included in 
his address an extended reminder that 
quality and service are as much a part 
of competition as is price; and that 
even though prices are identical com- 
petition for patronage is no less tense. 


That mass purchasing power is 
everywhere pitted against disor- 
ganized selling power is illustrated, 
he argues, in the growth of chain 
stores and catalog houses and mergers 
in the automobile field, all of which 
represent a big purchasing agency of 
the consumer, insofar as the sellers 
are concerned. 


As regards a contention that agree- 
ments would protect the inefficient, he 
replies that he does not know of any 
manufacturer or distributor who loves 
his fellow competitor sufficiently to be 
willing to jack his own prices up and 
create sales resistance and invite new 
competition for the sake of keeping in 
business an_ inefficient competitor 
whose business, if it had any value, he 
would be willing to buy at 50c. or 25c. 
on the dollar. 





Program of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers 


An extensive program has been ar- 
ranged for the 142nd meeting of the 
American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, scheduled 
for the week of Feb. 20, at the En- 
gineering Societies Building, New 
York. The iron and steel division 
of the institute has prepared the fol- 
lowing program: 

Tuesday Morning 

“Precipitation Hardening of Copper 
Steels,” by Cyril S. Smith and Earl W. 
Palmer. 

“Special Copper Steels,” 
Ruhnke and R. L, Dodwell. 

“An Improved Nickel-chromium Hard- 
ened Chilled Cast Iron,” by J. S. Vanick. 


by D. H. 


Tuesday Afternoon 


“A Study of the Homogeneity Limits of 
Wiistite (FeO) by X-ray Methods,” by 
Eric R. Jette and Frank Foote. 

“An X-ray Study of Iron-silicon Alloys 
Containing 0 to 15 Per Cent Silicon,” by 
BE. R. Jette and E. S. Greiner. 

“Studies upon the Widmanstiatten Struc- 








ture, IV—The Iron-Carbon Alloys,” by 
R. F. Mehl, C. S. Barrett and D. W. Smith 


Wednesday Morning 

“A New Thermocouple for the Deternij- 
nation of High Temperatures, Including 
Liquid Steel Temperatures,” by G. R. Fit. 
terer. 

“Oxide Analysis by Iodine Extraction 
in Steelmaking Problems,” by John J, 
Egan, Walter Crafts and A. B. Kinzel, 


Wednesday Afternoon 


“Hot-hardness of High-speed Steels and 
Related Alloys,” by Oscar E. Harder and 
H. A. Grove. 

“Properties of Low-Carbon Medium. 
Chromium Steels of the Air-Hardening 
Type,” by E. C. Wright and P. F. Mumma, 


Besides this there are to be two 
sessions on “Gases in Metals,” on 
Thursday morning and afternoon, 
Feb. 23, at which six papers are tobe 
presented. There is also a session on 
“Blast Furnaces and Raw Materials,” 
on Wednesday afternoon Feb. 22, 
when four papers will be delivered. 


The annual Henry M. Howe me. 
morial lecture will be delivered on 
Thursday afternoon by Dr. George B. 
Waterhouse of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, who has selected 
as his subject, “Steel-making Proces- 
ses.” 


The institute of metals division of 
the institute will hold four sessions 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, Feb. 21 
and 22, at which 18 papers are sched- 
uled to be delivered by leading special- 
ists in this field. The annual lecture un- 
der the auspices of this division will be 
delivered by Dr. George Masing, metal- 
lurgical lecturer at the Technische 
Hochscule, Berlin, Germany. His 
subject is “Present-Day Problems in 
Theoretical Metallurgy.” 





New Gear Tooth-Form 
Standard 


The American Standards Associa- 
tion has approved a new American 
standard covering spur gear tooth 
form. This standard is a combination 
of the data on the 14%4-deg. composite 
system and the 20-deg. stub involute 
system approved by A.S.A. in 1927 
as a tentative standard and new data 
referring to the 14% and 20-deg. full- 
depth involute systems. It was devel- 
oped by subcommittee 4, on spur gear 
tooth form, of the sectional commit- 
tee on standardization of gears. H. 
J. Eberhardt, Newark Gear Cutting 
Machine Co., Newark, N. J., is chair- 
man of the subcommittee, and B. F. 
Waterman, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. 
Providence, is chairman of the set 
tional committee. The committee 15 
sponsored by the American Gear 
Manufacturers Association and the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers. 





A quarterly magazine, which has 
been named Sands, Clays and Min- 
erals, has been launched by Algernon 
Lewin Curtis, Chatteris, England. 
The foreign subscription price is 55 
6d. per annum. 
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O task too small and none too difficult for “COMMERCIAL” Annular Ball 
Bearings. They are used for every conceivable purpose in various 
industrial fields. They may be obtained in any quantity and at a reasonable 
price. Stock bearings, or bearings made to your own blue-print specifications. 
In other words, “comMERcIAL” Annular Ball Bearings offer the manufac- 
turer who uses bearings an wnusual opportunity. High efficiency coupled 
with accuracy and precision. Speeds up to 2500 R.P.M. A larger number 
of balls which means longer service. Three-point contact—thrust in either 
direction. 


Here is everything you can ask in a ball bearing plus the assistance of our 
Engineering Department which will gladly aid in solving your bearing 
problems. Before deciding upon which bearings to use, get all the facts 
about “coMMERCIAL” Annular Ball Bearings. 


Write For Complete Information, Price List and Samples 


THE SCHATZ MANUFACTURING CO., POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW YORK 
Detroit Sales Office: 2608 Book Tower Chicago Sales Office: 120 N. Peoria St. 


mmereiall 
BEARINGS 





Bearings for All Purposes and Every Type of Product 
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Job Standardization 


(Continued from Page 229) 


knowledge of the proper application, 
manipulation and nomenclature of the 
machines, tools and equipment used. 
(Refer to the oblique lines at the 
top of Fig. 1 and read off the ele- 
mentary operations, such as, “Get 
stud from table and place in chuck,” 
“Tighten chuck,” etc.) 


The breaking up of the job into its 
elementary operations must be clean 
cut and sharply drawn, so that when 
the watch readings are being recorded, 
the chance of overlapping will be min- 
imized. It is sometimes advisable .to 
make a preparatory line-up of the 
sequence of elementary operations. 
Some thought can then be given to 
the best arrangement on the observa- 
tion form so as to be the most economi- 
cal with space and to facilitate the re- 
cording of watch readings. If the 
elementary operations are described 
and lined up properly, one who is 
familiar with the line of work would 
be able to visualize every step by 
merely reading over the list, although 
he had not actually seen the particu- 
lar job performed. 

The starting and stopping times of 
the study as shown by the ordinary 
watch are always recorded. From this 
the overall elapsed time for the dura- 
tion of the study is readily computed. 
(“Study Started,” “Study Finished,” 
and “Overall Time” appear in the 
lower right hand corner of Fig. 1.) It 
is equal to the sum of all the detail 
times, foreign operations, and delays, 
and when divided by the number of 
pieces completed, will show the aver- 
age overall time for each piece. This 
overall time is valuable as a ready 
check on performance during the 
study, but it is not allowed to in- 
fluence the determination of the al- 
lowed time, because it includes every- 
thing that occurs during the course of 
the study. 

A job study, to be of value for 
future use, must tell the whole story 
of the job in such a way that it will 
be understood by anyone familiar with 
the methods. This will not be possible 
unless all identifying and other per- 
tinent information is recorded at the 
time the study is made. Provision is 
made on the back of the sheet for 
such data. 


Records are made to show complete 
identification of the operator, the part 
or piece of apparatus, the machines, 
tools and equipment used, the opera- 
tion, and the department in which the 
operation was performed. Sketches, 
for which space is provided, are gen- 
erally a desirable and satisfactory 
adjunct to verbal descriptions. Note is 
made of the effort given and the skill 
exhibited by the operator, of working 
conditions, and of anything that is 
peculiar or relevant to the job. (The 
grading of skill, effort and conditions, 
is provided for in the table appearing 
in the lower right hand corner of 
Fig. 1.) 





Since the Westinghouse company 
uses the continuous method of record- 
ing watch readings in making the ob- 
servations, it is only necessary to sub- 
tract successive readings to determine 
elapsed times. (Referring to Fig. 1, 
the values in all vertical columns 
headed “T” are subtracted values or 
elapsed time.) After abnormal values 
have been discarded, the results of the 
subtractions—the detail time values— 
are summarized in an _ ordinary 
manner at the bottom of the sheet in 
preparation for the determination of 
leveled detail values. 


Exposition of the Leveling Method 


It is now necessary to select or de- 
rive the proper time value for each 
elementary operation in the study. 
This must be done from the summaries 
which have been made. (The “Sum- 
mary” appears at the bottom of Fig. 
1.) When it is considered that the 
detail values often vary over a fairly 
wide range, sometimes as much as 100 
per cent for short elementary opera- 
tions, it will be appreciated that this 
task must be approached with careful 
thought and sound judgment, At this 
stage skill, effort and working condi- 
tions must be taken into account, No 
general rule can be laid down which 
can be applied in all cases. The human 
element becomes a dominant factor at 
this point because no two operators 
are consistently, if ever, of exactly 
equal ability. If all workers available 
for study were average, the problem 
would be greatly simplified. It must be 
remembered that this work is subordi- 
nate and an aid to the main business 
of production and must never be an 
obstruction. It must not require the 
creation of special or unnatural con- 
ditions but rather must be flexible 
enough to fit in with the general 
scheme of modern industry. 


The study system must be applicable 
to all operators, good, bad or indif- 
ferent. The work must go on, whether 
the most desirable type of operator is 
to be found or not. There must be, 
however, a leveling process at some 
stage of the work. The analyst must 
be able to arrive at a proper time 
value no matter whether the subject 
of his observations is a good or a 
mediocre operator. The time required 
by a poor operator must be graded 
down, and the time required by a 
skilled operator graded up so that the 
final result is a reasonable allowance 
that can be met by a worker giving 
average performance. The skilled man 
will, of course, benefit by his greater 
production, and the untrained oper- 
ator will be unable at first to meet the 
allowed time. 


Suppose, for a moment, that it is 
possible to find an average man work- 
ing on an operation which is about to 
be studied. This man will possess aver- 
age skill and will work with an aver- 
age effort. Assuming that conditions 


are average, the times for each ele. 
mentary operation obtained from 4 
study of this man will be the leveled 
times which it is desired to determine, 
The study will be taken on a number 
of pieces, and while the time value 
determined for a given elementary 
operation will not be exactly the same 
for every piece because of minor dif- 
ferences impossible to detect, the aver- 
age of these times, after abnormal 
values have been set aside, will give 
the leveled time for that elementary 
operation which the operator may be 
expected to meet consistently. In other 
words, the average will determine the 
plane along which the operator pos- 
sessing average skill will continuously 
work while giving an average effort, 
The leveled time values for all oper- 
ations in the plant should be along 
this plane. 


In most cases, however, it will not 
be possible to find an average man, 
Suppose, rather, that it is necessary 
to study a man who, although work- 
ing with an average effort, possesses 
good skill. Because of this higher de- 
gree of skill, the average time for the 
various elementary operations de- 
termined by the study will be lower 
than those obtained from the average 
man; that is to say, the man pos- 
sessing good skill will work along 
a higher plane than will the average 
man, 


Skill, effort, conditions and consis- 
tency all influence the level at which 
the operator works. The first three 
are determined during the actual 
making of the study. The last is de- 
termined after the subtractions have 
been made, These four together de- 
termine definitely along what per- 
formance plane any operator works 
at any time. When this plane has 
been located, it is a simple mathe- 
matical process to bring the time val- 
ues determined from any study down 
or up to the desired standard-time 
values. 


The same operator may not always 
work at the same level throughout a 
study, particularly if the operation is 
long. If the study lasts all day, the 
man may slow up during the after- 
noon because of fatigue. It may be 
that on a comparatively new job, an 
operator shows only average skill dur- 
ing the first and the last parts of the 
operation, but during the middle part, 
because it is similar to an operation 
he has performed many times before, 
he shows good skill. 


Whenever there is a change in level 
due to any condition, it is noted at the 
time and the operation affected by it. 
Later when the study is being worked 
up, the percentage-leveling factor can 
be changed as is necessary. 


Time Allowances Outside the Job 


Allowances must be made to take 
care of such things as fatigue, per- 
sonal needs, delays outside of the con- 
trol of the workers, and special or 
abnormal conditions of the job. Some 
of these allowances, such as those for 
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Remember, the development of the process 
industries has eliminated general solutions 
to specific problems. Each process has be- 
come so intricate, so complicated, that the 
only reaction you can confidently expect is— 
the unexpected. It becomes essential for you 
to have a definite answer to your specific 


problem. 


Midvaloy Indicators are the first sensible 
method of selecting the proper steel for your 
heat or corrosion conditions. Exposed to 
conditions in your own plant they tell you 
definitely which type of steel promises the 
best results. They remove the guess from 


proposed installations. 


Just as Midvale pioneered in the development 
of alloy steel, it has again pioneered in steel’s 
sensible application to specific purposes. Tell 
us your problem and we will gladly help you 


in solving it. 


MIDVALE STEEL COMPANY 
NICETOWN, PHILADELPHIA 


District Offices: New York, Pittsburgh, Washington, 
Cleveland, Chicago, San Francisco 
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fatigue, vary according to the nature 
of the work, and flat percentages must 
be determined for each general class 
of work, such as bench work, machine 


tool operations, hard physical labor, 
and so on. The standard time is then 
increased by the percentage applic- 
able to the class of work in which the 
elementary operation falls. Personal 
allowances are the same for all classes 
of work. Peculiar conditions surround- 
ing specific jobs sometimes demand 
special allowances. 

Broadly speaking, observations in- 
clude the securing and recording of 
all data and facts necessary to the 
computation of the time value, but 
this paper will be confined to a dis- 
cussion of only those observations 
which are made, and can be made at 
the time and place of performance. 
They include breaking the job into its 
elementary operations and listing 
them in their proper sequence, read- 
ing the watch and recording the read- 
ings, and making a memorandum of 
the skill and of the effort displayed. 


Another point which is considered 
when dividing a job into its elemen- 
tary operations is that there are two 
main classes of elementary opera- 
tions: constants and variables, A con- 
stant is one which should require no 
more time when it is a part of one 
job than when it is a part of another 
job performed under the same working 
conditions and when the same equip- 
ment is used. Conversely, a variable 
is an elementary operation the length 
of which will be, or may be, different 
when it occurs in different jobs, as 
influenced by the characteristics of 
the individual jobs, such as weight, 
size, length and shape. The point to be 
borne in mind in connection with con- 
stants and variables is that they 
should be kept separated. Where it is 
necessary to combine short elementary 
operations, the combinations are lim- 
ited to constants, if at all possible. 


(In a following article will be 
detailed the steps taken in 
making a job time study). 





Uses Special Devices 


to Check Accuracy 


(Concluded from Page 233) 


surrounded by 18 in. of sand, with a 
double door practically hermetically 
sealed. Air which enters the room 
when the door is opened is exhausted 
by means of a blower. 


Checking the Dimensions of Bodies 


Outside dimensions of finished 
bodies are checked while the body 
rests on a cast iron surface plate 9 x 
14 ft. weighing 14,750 lb. and equipped 
with measuring instruments to check 
all details, such as the overall length, 
sweeps and curves. A body to be in- 
spected is placed on the plate or table 
by an air hoist and clamped in the 
normal position that it would take on 
a chassis frame. Then the height, 
width, door openings, dash, cowl and 
other dimensions are measured. Lo- 
cated on the iron plate is a movable 
steel angle plate with gages and stops 
which locates and determines the 
squareness of the cowl and the cowl 
bead molding. 


The actual measuring instrument 
is a steel column with a sliding mem- 
ber operating either in horizontal or 
vertical direction, this member being 
graduated in inches and fractions of 
inches, The top of the surface plate 
itself has calibration marks spaced in 
squares of 10 in. each corresponding 
to a typical body drafting, which for 
dimensional purposes also is laid out 
in 10-in. squares. This makes it easy 
for the inspector to locate and dupli- 
cate on the calibrated surface plate 
any 10-in. square dimension taken 
from the body drafting. 


Anchored in cement, the surface 


plate is further used for measuring 
with a Vernier protractor the exact 
angle of inclination of the steering 
knuckle pins in order to determine 
accurately the exact angle of castor 
and camber under the car’s normal op- 
erating conditions. The proper angle 
is necessary for ease and safety in 
steering. For this inspection process 
the finished car is run on to the sur- 
face plate. 


Inspection gages are kept in the de- 
partments in which they are used. To 
maintain accuracy and to measure the 
wear incident to service they are peri- 
odically checked against master 
gages. The finer the allowable toler- 
ance, the more often the check is 
made. Men are assigned the work of 
testing the gages throughout the 
plant, traveling from one department 
to another performing this task. 





Coke Production Down 
34.5 Per Cent in 1932 


Production of coke in 1932, accord- 
ing to preliminary reports received by 
the United States Bureau of Mines, 
was 21,939,413 net tons, a decrease of 
34.5 per cent when compared with 
1931. Of last year’s total only 772,- 
500 tons was beehive, or 3.5. per cent 
of the total coke production. 


Beehive coke output has _ been 
steadily declining in recent years. In 
1913 beehive coke output represented 
72.5 per cent of the total. In 1928 it 
had declined to 8.5 per cent, from 
which it rose to 10.8 per cent in 1929, 
but since then it has formed a small 
proportion of the total coke output, 
namely, 5.8 per cent in 1930, 3.4 per 
cent in 1931 and 3.5 per cent in 1932. 
Coke production in December was 





24.2 per cent above that for August, 
the low for last year, as compared 
with an increase of only 2.9 per cent 
for pig iron for the same period. 





Manganese Ore Output 
and Imports in 1932 


The United States Bureau of Mines 
reports that shipments of manganese 
ore containing 35 per cent or more of 
metallic managanese from domestic 
mines, exclusive of Porto Rico, in 1932 
were approximately 17,000 gross tons, 
valued at $357,000, compared with 39,- 
242 tons, valued at $699,121, in 1931. 
Shipments in 1932 were the lowest 
since 1922. 


Shipments of metallurgical and mis- 
cellaneous ores in 1932 amounted to 
about 10,500 gross tons, compared 
with 31,290 tons in 1931. Shipments 
of manganese ore from Porto Rico to 
the United States during the 11 
months ended Nov. 30 were 2152 gross 
tons, compared with shipments for the 
entire year 1931 of 2374 tons. Man- 
ganese ore was shipped last year from 
Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Mon- 
tana and Virginia, with Montana fur- 
nishing 88 per cent of the total. 


Imports of manganese ore for the 
11 months ended Nov. 30 were 106,418 
gross tons, containing 51,318 tons of 
metallic manganese, compared with 
502,518 tons of ore, containing 2465,- 
910 tons of metallic manganese during 
the entire year 1931. Of the ore im- 
ported in 1932, 55,437 tons was from 
Soviet Russia, 24,592 tons from British 
West Africa, and 21,500 tons from 
Brazil. 


Gold Rush Brings Demand 
for Mining Machinery 


The rush for gold all over the world 
has created a new demand for Ameri- 
can mining machinery, according to 
W. H. Rastall, chief of the machinery 
division, Department of Commerce. A 
4000-ton American dredge, Mr. Rastall 
says, was recently carried by airplane 
into the interior of New Guinea, a sec- 
tion that cannot be reached by rail- 
road. Heavy mining machinery has 
also been transported by airplane as 
far north as the Arctic Circle. 








Canadian Steel Output 
Dropped Sharply in 1932 


Canadian production figures cover- 
ing pig iron, ingots and steel castings 
and ferroalloys in 1932 and the two 
years preceding, as compiled by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, reveal 
sharply reduced output last year. The 
comparative figures, in gross tons, are 
as follows: 


SteelIngots Ferro- 

PigIron andCastings alloys 

1932... 144,130 342,788 15,487 
1931... 420,038 672,109 46,764 
1930... 747,178 1,009,578 65,223 
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